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gether. When Lafayette passed through the streets of 
Boston, Nathaniel Bowditch, one of the most cool-headed 
of mathematicians, found himself, bareheaded, shouting 
in the middle of the street, without knowing how he 
got there. Football and baseball have similar powers of 
attraction and exert a similar influence over the emo- 
tions of the spectators. On a somewhat higher plane 
are the phenomena of revivals of religion. The real 
revival does not begin until the crowd assembles. Then 
the master mind “‘handles”’ his audience and shapes them 
to his will. = 


THE sins of capitalists are uncovered by events and 
punished in due course. Hence many of their troubles. 
The sins of those who labor for wages are subject to the 
same law, and will in due course bring their appropriate 
punishment. At present both classes are trying to act 
the part assigned in ancient times to the goddess Nemesis; 
but both parties will fail until they make good-will and 
fair play the ends and means by which they unite to do 
the necessary work of a weary world which needs them 
both. - j 


A LITTLE drama, a bit of street comedy. ‘Time,—9 
A.M., Wednesday, Sept. 20, 1916. Place,—corner Hunt- 
ington and Massachusetts Avenues Boston. Dramatis 
Persone,—small boy and big policeman. Small boy push- 
ing small cart, too heavily loaded with sticks and wooden 
boxes. Policeman surveying scene from curb. Cart 
tips over; boxes and sticks scattered in midst of traffic. 
Boy nervously, vainly tries to rebuild his load. Police- 
man makes severe remarks, then goes to boy and wreck, 
to assist. Boy in tears. Policeman gets interested, 
treats wreckage like jack-straw game, then hammers a nail 
in with a stick, inserts other sticks as supports, builds 
up the unstable structure, while motor-cars and pedes- 
trians pause, interested, and laughingly comment. 
Policeman proves his architectural talent by working 
into’ the edifice every scrap of wood, then, in gentle 
tones, sends the boy, dry-eyed, on his way,—and all 
spectators feel happier, and the world seems brighter. 
Look for these little wayside dramas. 
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HERE is a situation which most Unitarian ministers, 
of middle age; have seen repeated again and again. A 
Unitarian mother and father allow their son, or daughter, 
to grow up quite outside the influence of church and 
Sunday-school. That child, become a man, or a woman, 
is practically a barbarian in religious belief, utterly 
ignorant of the teachings of Jesus, even of those which 
Unitarianism holds in common with most other Christian 
sects. Then that grown-up son or daughter happens to 
come under the instruction of some branch of the Christian 
Church other than Unitarian, and he listens to the 
fundamentals of Christian doctrine as to a revelation 
from heaven. He seizes with avidity what he might 
have had in childhood for the asking, and he perhaps 
never knows that the church and minister of his child- 
hood days Jonged to bring him the New Testament mes- 
sage, but he—and his parents—would not give heed. 
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GEN. Funston gave a wholesome lesson to the preach- 
ers of a discredited doctrine of human nature when he 
told them he would not have his men talked to as though 
they were in any different case than other men. “They 


are as fine a body of men as any in the country,” their 


commander testified. He did not object to services of 
religion for their benefit, but he would not have them 


told they 
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were lost. It is a strange idea that in ¢ 
to improve character men should begin by discreditin aes 
foundations. To tell men there is no hope for them 


unless they accept one highly specialized theory of sal- — : 


vation, and take no account of character in the process, is 
like going into bankruptcy and destroying all the assets. 
If men keep their head, and do not get carried away by 
their consciousness of imperfection, and the feelings that 
are played upon by most evangelists, they will reason 
that the best thing to do when one feels lost is to get 
one’s bearings and hunt for the trail. Human nature 
has much that is bad, but its goodness is pretty good- 
capital to fall back upon. To libel it is a poor way to 
encourage men to do better. On any theory of salva- 
tion, people have got to work out a good deal of it them- 
selves. Preachers will have the respect and co-operation 
of their hearers more by appealing to what is best in 
them than by hacking at the roots of righteousness. 
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THE profound and far-reaching influence of the moving 
picture shows awaits full study and realization. For the 
small town they bring emancipation, recreation, instruc- 
tion, and inspiration. ‘To watch their effect in a segre- 
gated community, under management which protects 
the public from vulgarizing exhibitions, is to find in 
‘the movies”’ a service which religion may sanction and 
welcome. Rich soil invites weeds, but weeds are no 
rebuke of the soil. ‘The large possibilities of public and 
personal betterment through the moving pictures are 
already appreciated. They cannot be exaggerated, and 
no other possibilities should obscure them. D. 


Turning Back. 


The latest biographer of Wordsworth, summing up 
the poet’s later opinions, says that, “having gained men’s 
hearts, he refused to open his heart to their new hopes. 
There was much in the poetry of his prime to encourage 
a belief that he could lead the way into the new age of 
science and social progress. But he turned aside and 
turned back.” ‘The general reader, even in remembrance 
of the poetry of his prime, scarcely realizes how great a 
fall is here indicated. It is necessary to read this recent 
biography to enter into the depth and fervor of Words- 
worth’s liberalism, its hold on the great principles of 
liberty and the rights of man, and its sympathy with 
the aims which Unitarianism and democracy alike 
cherish. He espoused the principles which our Declara- 
tion of Independence expressed, and which the leaders 
of our faith shortly afterward made the basis of their 
cause. At the opening of his career he was in close 
relations with leading Unitarians in England, and the 
story of this period is full of references to the beliefs he 
held in common with them. — 

How utterly he turned back, and how his defection 
was not merely a retirement from a movement but a 
total reversing of his faith and abandonment of its 
hopes, a few statements will show; and their interest 
is by no means merely biographical, but representative of 
tendencies, to-day, toward abandonment of principles 
of freedom in reactionary distrust of their practicability. 
Crabb Robinson wrote to the poet’s sister that some 
future commentator might write, “This great poet sur- — 
vived to the fifth decennary of the r9th century, but | 
appears to have died in the year 1814 as far as life coi 
sisted in an active sympathy with the temporary wel 
fare of his fellow-creatures.”’ - cee = 
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_ Emerson records that Wordsworth talked to him about 
America, and “laid down the law on the subject of which 
he knew little,” surprising him by “the hard limits of 

‘his thought.” When it was proposed to found a uni- 
versity college in London which should be open to students 
of every religious denomination, Wordsworth had only to 
say of it that “It cannot be doubted that a main motive 
with the leaders of this and similar institutions is to 

acquire influence for political purposes,” and he desired 
that a medical education should be kept beyond the 
reach of poor students. ‘‘The better able,” he said, 

“the parents are to incur expense, the stronger pledge 
have we of their children being above meanness and 
unfeeling and sordid habits.” 

_ The secret of such a defection—amounting to treason 
to himself—is exactly expressed by Crabb Robinson, 
who said, ‘““He has lost his love of liberty—not his 
humanity, but his confidence in mankind.’ It is this 
confidence in mankind whose lessening anywhere is a 
dangerous sign. ‘The first indication of some forms of 
brain lesion is the absence of those reactions with which 
we are all familiar in the involuntary jerk of the lower 
limb when the right spot below the knee-pan is struck. 
This failure is an advance notification of grave trouble. 
So, when one fails to respond spontaneously to the 
touch of human nature, there is certainty that soul 
paralysis is going on. When confidence in mankind 
is given up, and effectiveness is lauded in instrumentali- 
ties called paternal but really patriarchal, administering 
the poison of tyranny under the guise of efficiency, we 
have an insidious approach of our most dangerous enemy 
inanew uniform. ‘The welfare of a people, expertness and 
skill in administration, the wider extension of govern- 
ment, are gained at too great a cost if class divisions are 
accentuated and fatalized, and people rendered less able 
by their governors to govern themselves. ‘The activity 
is so like advance that the very elect are deceived. The 
thing to measure is not, however, improved conditions 
on the outside so much as conditions on the inside, not 
the amount of prosperity assured but the amount of 
confidence in mankind possessed. An excellent govern- 
ment under modern forms might be a pauperization of 
the elements that make human government stable, and 
human welfare really general. 

We observe a creeping paralysis in the main hope 
of liberalism in a similar leaning toward the effective 
at the cost of the true. There are many Unitarians, 
so many that if they stood with their brethren our 


churches would be among the most numerous, instead 


of being among the least numerous, in the country, 
whose actions continually belie their principles so long 
as they support churches, whose first principles they 
abjured, for the reason that they prefer success to con- 
sistency. ‘This is the first step, the step of expediency, 
of bowing in the house of Rimmon, of choosing majorities 
‘because they are near rather than choosing to make 


_ minorities in the majority since that result is further off. 
_ The next 


tep is the step of justifying what self-interest 


™ has selected, of yielding to the current estimate of human 


ng and opinion, and of falling to the level of things 


' as they are rather than trying to lift that level toward 


ey ought to be. What men think other men 
f, and what they expect them to become 
st of the faith in human nature, and 
ae’s confidence in mankind strong 
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while one is allying oneself 
are that such confidence is vain, is to nurse a delusion. 

Turning back to weak and beggarly elements is an 
old error, and it spells the shame of many a noble mind. 
It is not enough to sing of such a man, “Just for a hand- 
ful of silver he left us.” ‘That is too crude a diagnosis of 
the trouble, and would not convict the worst and most 
dangerous tendencies among us. ‘The radical cause is 
a weakening of faith in man. To uphold that faith is 
the Cause of Causes to-day. To let it tremble or be 
afraid is the Treason of Treasons still. 
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Realities—Sugar-Coated. 


The newspapers of New York and Boston recently 
announced that “the enemy fleet’? was about a hundred 
miles off the coast, and approaching. But nobody was 
greatly interested,—not half as interested in this annual 
mock attack and defence as three and four years ago, 
because the European war, with its grim realities, has 
made our summer naval manceuvres seem almost as 
trivial as the movements of platoons of lead soldiers in 
the nursery. 

Men are quick to detect the difference between the 
real and the simulated in war tactics. They will de- 
velop a certain amount of zest, sometimes, in a shooting- 
gallery, as they pop at sheet-iron rabbits; but, once in 
the field, they care less and less about the painted imi- 
tations of the shooting-gallery. 

Yet, in some other situations, many people—oftener 
women than men—shrink from realities, and cherish 
sawdust delusions long after they have given up dolls. 
Certainly the attempt to substitute soothing empty 
phrases for unpleasant facts should not be made as 
often as it is made. In the annual reports of philan- 
thropic societies and church societies and reform organi- 
zations you frequently see illustrations of this mistaken 
and culpable substitution. The well-intentioned altru- 
istic society, which set out auspiciously, falls upon 
hard times, fails to get the results it formerly got, and does 
not like to confess failure. 
pares and publishes an annual report which deals in 
glittering generalities, and avoids definite statements 
about expenditures of money, time, and effort as re- 
lated to effects produced. It sounds well, contributors 
linger pleasantly over its agreeable appeals and _ its 
roseate hopes, and do not detect its unreality. ‘Those 
who are on the inside know the stern facts, but they 
cosset their consciences and hug their hopes, and the 
deceitful round of reports goes on. A woman in a New 
Hampshire church was secretary of a charitable society 
which accomplished—and still accomplishes—much good; 
but no society of human beings could come up as near 
to the glowing heights of perfection as this society was 
made to come by the annual reports of this woman with 
a gift for color-words. People crowded into the church, 
each year, to hear her long and fascinating report. One 
year she prepared her report, but illness prevented her 
from going to the meeting. She put her report, reluc- 
tantly, into the hands of the minister, enjoining, ‘Take 
plenty of time, and come out strong on the pathetic 
parts.” She knew the wishes, if not the needs, of her 
hearers. 

Most young preachers, at one time or another, register 
a vow to preach realities, and they hold to their resolu- 
tion, in its raw, unmodified state, a longer or a shorter 
time; but, sooner or later, they learn that the “plain 
unvarnished truth” is not wholly, and always, accept- 
able. People in the pews may be very good people, 
and yet, unlike Cromwell, they may prefer to have their 
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the preacher finds out, in one way or another ; and if 
he is oversensitive, perhaps unduly timid, he avoids 
unpleasant subjects, frailties and sins altogether. But, 
if he is made of sterner stuff, he holds to his purpose as 
a denouncer of iniquity, but he varnishes the truth a 
little; he coats his pills of admonition; yet the remedial 
truth is inside the coating and underneath the varnish. 
If people prefer that he should call a spade an agricultural 
implement, and are more receptive thus, he gives them 
the long Latin words, and then pushes home his moral 
or religious lesson. i 

Among the several classes of people, in an average 
congregation, who do not wish to hear about unpleasant 
realities, but prefer illusive, iridescent fictions, we may 
mention two. First, the women who have not come 
against the hard corners of life, having been shielded 
iby fathers, brothers, or husbands. ‘These people pre- 
serve their childish innocence without attaining mature 
moral strength. They accept the Bowdlerized views of 
human characters which tender male relatives impart 
to them. When, therefore, an ardent plain-speaking 
young preacher sets forth, from the pulpit, certain of 
the stern facts of human sinfulness as he and most men 
know them, these tender feminine listeners are quick to 
resent his use of short Saxon terms and his calling dis- 
agreeable sins by the names which members of the male 
sex usually apply to them. Hence comes the demand— 
which the preacher soon discerns—for agreeable un- 
realities, or at least for realities sugar-coated. 

One other of several classes of hearers we may mention 
in this connection. It is the men who lead lives, either 
privately or as business men, which pass beyond the 
bounds cf morality, or come dangerously near the line. 
After such a man has heard the new preacher a few 
times, and has discovered that he is more or less of a 
John the Baptist, calling sinners to a real repentance 
from real sins, that man becomes uneasy, and finds 
his comfort less disturbed, of a Sunday, by the hum 
of a motor-car, or the chug-chug of a motor-boat, than 
by the searching tones of his minister’s voice. 

But, sooner or later, we all come full against the hard 
essential realities of life; they refuse to be charmed 
away, and cannot be so skilfully garbed as to deprive them 
of their unloveliness, their grim insistence. Well is it, 
for any man or woman, at such a time, if he has become 
accustomed to the Real, in human life, and~has recog- 
nized that it is, as much as is Duty, the “stern daughter 
of the voice of God.” B. G. 


Current Copics. 


THE effect of one of the most extraordinary industrial 
struggles in American history became measurable in 
New York at the beginning of the week, when the general 
strike in sympathy with the street car employees was 
well under way. ‘The effort of the labor leaders, acting 
under the auspices of the Central Federated Union, to 
paralyze the transportation system of the city appeared 
to have been largely frustrated by the refusal of the 
longshoremen and the boatmen to enter into the plan 
devised by the general body. In other industries the 
appeal of Samuel Gompers, president of the American 
Federation of Labor, and his associates failed of the ex- 
pected results. It appeared, in fact, that the general 
strike was a failure, owing to the refusal of the great 
majority of workingmen to respond to the desires of the 
leaders. The public, which had observed the progress 
of events with apprehension, was spared the inconvenience. 
and suffering which undoubtedly would have resulted 
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ONE of the aggressive moves planned by the women 
suffragists began last Monday, when a party of women 
left New York, under the auspices of the Woman’s Hughes 
Alliance, on a speaking tour of the country. ‘The tour 
was: planned as a feature of the campaign whereby the 
Woman’s party hopes to prove its effectiveness as a politi- 
cal factor in the life of the Republic. The party includes 
many women of prominence, not only in the suffrage 
agitation, but in professional and artistic activities. ‘The 
trip will comprise twenty-eight States. In addition to 
the value of the direct appeal to men and women voters 
which the orators will carry, an incidental benefit in the 
training of political orators for the general campaign 
which is to follow the election next fall is expected to re- 
sult from the notable intervention of women in a national 
election on a large organized scale, for the first time in the 
history of American politics. 
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THE improbability of an early termination of the war 
was emphasized last week by leaders of the two greatest 
among the belligerent nations—David Lloyd George, 
British Minister of War, and Dr. von Bethmann-Holl- 
weg, Chancellor of the German Empire. In an inter- 
view with an American newspaper correspondent, Mr. 
Lloyd George took occasion to inform the neutral world 
that Great Britain and her allies would regard with dis- 
pleasure any attempt on the part of a friendly nation to 
bring the fighting groups together for the discussion of 
terms for a cessation of hostilities. Great Britain was at 
last attaining her full fighting strength, announced the 
British Minister of War, and she and her allies were de- 
termined to continue the conflict until Prussian military 
oppression should be “crushed beyond repair.’’ Mr. 
Lloyd George pointed out that Great Britain had suf- 
fered much during the period of her unpreparedness, and 
that the British people were now insistent upon the 
continuance of the campaign on an increasing scale until 
the possibility of a new conflict should be removed by the 
conclusive defeat of Germany. 
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SPEAKING on the occasion of the opening of the Reich- 
stag on the following day,—September 29,—Dr. von 
Bethmann-Hollweg informed the people of Germany 
that the enemies’ plans for the crushing of German power 
had failed and that it behooved the nation to continue 
its sacrifices in order that the Empire might triumph 
against those who sought its destruction. Referfing 
directly to the subject of peace proposals, the German 
Chancellor is quoted as saying, ‘‘Does any one dare ask 
that to-day we make proposals to our enemies, inasmuch 
as M. Briand a short time ago said that consideration of 
peace now would be a humiliation and disgrace to the 
memory of the dead?”’ As to Great Britain’s intentions 
he said: “What Great Britain wants to make of Ger- 
many is shown by the British without any possibility of 
doubt. They want to destroy our national life. The 
Germany which England wants to lay at her feet isa 
country without military defence, a country crushed: 
economically, boycotted by the entire world, and sen- 
tenced to lasting economic infirmity.” , pee 
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Bethmann-Hollweg appear to have given expr 
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a f sentiment i in ‘applauding Mr. Lloyd George’s 
Rentereiew: Of all the influential British organs of either 
great political party, only the Manchester Guardian 

' r __ took exceptions to the belligerent aggressiveness of the 

attitude taken by the Minister of War, who is regarded 

: by many as the strong man of the British Empire in the 

present crisis. The only adverse comment that found 
a place in the German press on the Chancellor’s speech 

‘a was suggested by the complaint that he had not gone far 

E enough in pledging the full employment of every weapon, 

including the unrestricted use of the submarine, in the 

possession of the German people. The concessions to 
neutrals granted by Germany in her U-boat policy are 
ascribed to the moderating policy of the Chancellor, and 
it is expected that during the pending session of the 

Reichstag the extremists will make an attempt to obtain 

from the Government a pledge for the unqualified use of 

the submarine against British commerce. 
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Mr. LLoyp GEorGE’s interview was made public to the 
world at a moment when Franco-British arms, after a 
seeming lull in the operations on the Somme, were making 
notable headway against the Germans. The military 

' achievements of the Anglo-French forces in that region 
included the taking of Combles and of Thiepval, two 
__ important places on the German line which were regarded 
as key-points to the Peronne-Bapaume front. The 
price at which these successes were achieved was indicated 
by the official statement of casualties for September which 
were made public at the end of last week. ‘These figures 
showed that the British alone, since the offensive on the 
Somme began, had lost a total of more than 307,000 men, 
killed, wounded, or missing. It is reasonable to assume, 
in the absence of any official data on the subject from 
Paris, that the French must have lost at least half as many 
men, killed, wounded, and missing. A few days earlier 
the German official news bureau issued a statement plac- 
ing the total Anglo-French losses at 500,000 men from 
July 1, when the great offensive began, up to September 15. 


Brevities. 


In another column Rev. William I. Lawrance makes a 
F gratifying report of the summer season of Star Island. 


Harvard College owes much to the men who have in 
recent years made its philosophy department famous 
the world over. In their thought philosophy has been 
constructive, and they have proved its practical worth 

4 and its abiding inspiration. 
A library of five hundred volumes was recently sold 
4 for about $500,000. It was the Christie-Miller collec- 
tion of Americana, one of the most famous of its kind 
4 in the world. One set of books in this library, Theo- 
' dore de Bry’s “ Voyages to America,”’ is valued at $20,000. 
The purchaser was George D. Smith of New York. 


ae _ Mrs. L. R., of quick wit and ready tongue, lives in a 
spacious suburban residence, not far from Boston. ‘The 
 garret, or attic, of her house is large, elaborately furnished, 
_ brilliantly lighted. She has held many meetings in it 
__ in aid of Belgian and Polish sufferers. Recently her hus- 
band went to Plattsburg; and Mrs. R., when asked about 
his absence, explained, and added, ‘ ‘He goes away and is 
ppatricticns I remain at home and am matriattic.’’ 
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Grand Ra ids wants a civic song so badly that the As- 


Rie boay: may compete, ‘But ‘the poem “must ‘56 » aie 
nified, and of necessity must be singable. It must express 
a spirit of patriotism and must contain an acknowledg- 
ment of the Supreme Being.” Also, it must be between 
twenty-four and thirty-two lines in length and must not 
have been previously published. 


Letters to the Editor. 
W. C. T. U. Rejoinder. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


I wish to enter a protest against some of the mis- 
leading statements in the review of John Koren’s “ Alcohol 
and Society”’ appearing in my beloved Register (August 3). 
If Mr. Koren’s book was not written to bolster up a rapidly 
dying traffic, it is at least greatly used for that purpose 
by the liquor interests. If he be a scientist, he at least 
is not in accord with most of the very best scientists of 
to-day as to the real nature of alcohol. Instead of the 
“craving for alcohol” being “natural,” as the reviewer 
states, scientists say that it is an acquired taste, some 
even going so far as to say it cannot be transmitted even 
by drunken parents to their immediate progeny. What 
they do inherit from drunken parents is a weakened con- 
stitution, especially as to nerves and digestive functions, 
which, when not properly nourished, often leads to the 
use of any narcotic which happens to present itself at 
the time to deaden the feeling of weakness and weariness. 

That ‘‘alcohol is bad: therefore abolish it” is ‘snap 
judgment”’ is not borne out by the history of the temper- 
ance reform. We who have been in the work for many, 


many years know with what immense labor and heart- 


rending sorrow the public has at last been brought up 
to the point where, from the latest scientific research, 
it knows that ‘“‘alcohol is a poison and always a poison,”’ 
that ‘‘alcohol is bad and therefore must be abolished’’— 
as a beverage and as an internal medicine. Does the 
writer of that review not know that fifty of the best 
physicians of our country, met last year to revise the 
pharmacopeeia, dropped whiskey and brandy from the 
list as being neither a drug nor medicine? 

“The history of local option”? does show that some- 
times when the decent, respectable people of a com- 
munity have succeeded in outlawing the liquor traffic, 
that traffic immediately sets to work to nullify the 
law—openly defying it in order to make it appear that 
“prohibition don’t prohibit,’ so deceiving the people 
into believing that license is better. The lawlessness of 
the liquor traffic, whether licensed or not, is one of its 
greatest sins. It doesn’t hesitate to stuff ballot-boxes 
and import voters to defeat the will of the respectable 
community. The latter have not only the local liquor 
interests to fight, but State and National as well, who 
freely spend thousands of dollars to defeat local no-license. 
When it comes to State campaigns, the ‘‘interests’’’ 
thousands become hundreds of thousands of dollars, 
which is all the proof needed that * ‘prohibition does pro- 
hibit’’ and that the sales are not ‘‘still undiminished,’’— 
else the “‘interests’’ would save their hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars spent in fighting prohibition, also their 
license fees and still have ‘‘undiminished sales.” 

“Political corruption and disobedience of law” every- 
where attends the presence of the liquor traflic—far more 
so under license than under prohibition. The reviewer 
is not “‘on to the ways of the traffic’’ if he imagines that it 
obeys the ‘‘regulations’”’ of the license laws. ‘here is 
even a great deal of “ boot- legging” under license as under 
prohibition. The “traffic” is strictly a lawless corpora- 
tion, the only part of the license law it heeds being the 
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payment ‘of its fee, which it knows to be its greatest : 


protection. The people would not stand the horrors 
of the liquor traffic a month if it wasn’t for the “revenue,”’ 
the almighty dollar blinding many even good people to 
the iniquities that always follow in its wake. 

Mary J. DEWEY, 
District W. C. T. U. President. 
Hort Sprincs, S.D. ’ 


For Real Peace. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

In a Letter to the Editor published August 3, I quoted 
a statement from The Labour Leader of Manchester, 
England, to the effect that, “Over one hundred ministers 
and members of the Unitarian body have formed them- 
selves into ‘The Unitarian and Free Christian Fellow- 
ship’ on the basis that ‘war is irreconcilable with the 
spirit and teaching of Jesus Christ.’ Rev. Stanley 
Mellor, of Liverpool, is chairman.” Commenting upon 
this announcement, I said: “‘ Whether the more than one 
hundred of my fellow-Unitarians of England, ministers 
and laymen, who have formed ‘The Peace Fellowship,’ 
are to be numbered among the ‘conscientious objectors’ 
who will not fight, I cannot assert on the basis of the 
above-quoted paragraph. But that such is the case I 
regard as a not unsafe assumption.” 

In a Letter to the Editor in reply to this communica- 
tion, published in your issue for August 10, Mr. William 
H. Eddy declared that the quotation from The Labour 
Leader “‘hardly seems to bear all the inferences that Mr. 
Holmes deduces from it. It is to be hoped that no 
Englishmen have used the Unitarian name to justify 
such cowardly evasion of duty or such folly as that which 
he lauds so persistently.” . 

For the instruction of Mr. Eddy, and of others who 
may have been interested in this correspondence, may I 
now say that I have lately been in communication with 
Mr. Mellor, and have from his own hand a description 
of the ‘“‘ Unitarian Peace Fellowship,’”’ of which he is the 
leader. His letter embodying this description is in many 
ways so intimate and personal that I feel that I have no 
right to publish it without authorization. I have written 
him asking permission to print certain sections, and I 
hope in due season to have a favorable reply. Mean- 


_ while I want to state that, while Mr. Mellor says nothing 


about ‘‘conscientious objectors,” he yet describes his 
Fellowship in terms which leave no doubt that its members 
are opposed not only to war in general but to this war in 
particular, and that the basis of their opposition is 
“Christian ethics,” ‘“‘the spirit and teaching of Jesus 
Christ,” the conviction that it is ‘“‘not the business of the 
Church of Christ anywhere to preach war (even in time 
of war), or to help war, but persistently to preach peace 
and love and reconciliation.” I may add here Mr. 
Mellor’s statement that “the actual membership of the 
Fellowship is between two and three hundred, and in- 
creasing.”’ 

Whether Mr. Eddy regards such activities on the part 
of our English Unitarian brethren as “stealing the livery 
of Heaven to serve the Devil in,” to quote his own 
phrase, he must himself declare. For myself, I want to 
reassert my humble belief that Mr. Mellor and his heroic 
associates are shedding such lustre upon the Unitarian 
name as it has not received since Reformation days. 
God bless and help them! God move us on this side of 
the sea to send them support and comfort in their stand 
for pure Christianity! God give us strength to bear the 


_ Same witness to the same truth, if not the same sore trial 


of hatred and persecution! 
New York, N.Y. 


JoHN Haynes HoimMeEs. 
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There are mountain peaks and passes wild with beauty all their own, 


There are mountain lakes and rivers unsurpassable in dream, 
There are seas of billowed grasses, valleys thickly flower sown, — 
oes, where through midnight quivers many an opalescent 
gleam, 


There is grandeur past the painting, loveliness the soul acquainting ~ 


With the thrill of things supernal and the calm of things divine— 
With the Master Workman’s rarest masterpieces, grandest, fairest— 
There are mysteries eternal in this land of yours and mine! 


There is history far older than the annals of mankind, 
There are footprints left by nations of far ages, all unknown, 
There are traces of a bolder race and one of lofty mind, : 
The remains of whose creations have outlasted cliffs of stone; 
There is legend, there is story, there is romance, there is glory, 
Where history and mystery their ancient lures combine; _ 
Marvels old with awe to thrill us, marvels new with pride to fill us, 
Ah! what it was and is to be, this land of yours and mine! 


Our cities are the wonder of the ancient fatherlands, 
Our far-spread plains are gleaming with more wealth than Midas 
dreamed— 
Now let us pause to ponder on the treasures in our hands, 
The gifts beyond our dreaming which from plenty’s horn have 
streamed! , 
Let us honor our own mother—our own country—first, my brother, 
Let us learn to know her better than all lands beyond the brine, 
For the best gifts of creation God has given to our nation, 
Hearts with bonds of love to fetter to this land of yours and mine! 
—Lee Shippey in Leslie’s. 


Bronson Alcott: Social Mystic. 


JOHN WRIGHT BUCKHAM. ‘3 


Bronson Alcott is a familiar and attractive name in 
the annals of the higher life of America. It appears and 
reappears, as of some good genius, in our philosophy, 
literature, education, and religion,—and always invested 
with a subtle and genial charm. And yet its possessor is 
never assigned any very considerable rank. The philoso- 
phers overlook him because he does not speak in the 
language of the schools. ‘The men of literature pass him 
by because he is too “Orphic.’’ The records of social 
reform fail to star him because he accomplished so little 
in “actual results.’’ The representatives of education 
do not rank him with Pestalozzi and Horace Mann be- 
cause he did not succeed. And all are shy of him be- 
cause he has always been more or less under the suspicion 
of a mild type of lunacy. Yet he cannot be ignored, for 
he has been and will continue to be a potent influence. 
He has of late come before us afresh through the many 
allusions to him in Emerson’s Journals and through Miss 
Clara Endicott Sears’s ‘Bronson Alcott’s Fruitlands.”’ 

He could have been no ordinary mortal of whom so 
careful a judge of men as Emerson wrote: “Mr. Alcott 
is a great man.... He has more of the Godlike than 
any man I have ever seen. He is a teacher.” ‘This 
judgment of his teaching genius is gradually gaining 
ground. In spite of his repeated failures, his ideals are 
seen to have been in the main right. His far-famed - 
Temple School proved that; until it was boycotted be- 
cause of Alcott’s refusal to expel the little colored girl 
who was so great an offence to aristocratic Boston. : 

The primary interest in Alcott is likely to be for the 
present, however, in his social ideals. How earnest and 
whole-hearted these were, Miss Sears’s volume makes 
clear. 


and activity. 
After the closing of 


And yet Mr. Alcott’s deepest passion was neither — 
social reform nor education, but philosophy. Above all 
other American thinkers he was our speculative mystic, — > 


> 


e impracticable world to wag its ows 
ur oracles for its behalf.” In compliance 
advice, and drawn by the attractions of so fair 
a town, Alcott removed to Concord in 1840. ‘There 
under the shadow of Emerson’s wing, subordinating his 
ideals to his necessities, he undertook to support his little 
family by working as a day-laborer for the Concord 
farmers. te. ; 

__ It was while he was engaged in this humble toil that the 
invitation came to him to visit “Alcott Hall,’ a school 
formed upon the model of the Temple School in England. 
_ Through the generosity of Mr. Emerson, he was able to 

accept. This led to the acquaintance with Mr. Charles 

Lane and the inception of the “Fruitlands’’ colony. It 
was through the eclipse of this project that the light of 

__ his larger mission came to him. 

At first “Fruitlands”’ promised success. All went as 
it should in arestored Eden. But alas! as winter came on, 
the ‘‘footed fact,’’ as Alcott once termed it, overtook the 
adventurers. The pitiless grip of cold and want tightened 
upon the little company. The colony gradually dis- 
integrated and at length the disillusioned Alcott placed 
his family and his few belongings on an ox-cart and, driven 
like Adam from Paradise, though by a very different 
angel, returned once more to the ordinary ways of prosaic 

humanity. The social dream of “ Fruitlands” had ended, 
as brave Mrs. Alcott put it, in ‘Apple Slump.’”’ The Al- 
cotts returned to Concord. The reformer was heart- 
broken. He lay alone in his chamber, refusing nourish- 
ment, and would have given himself up completely to 
despair and death had it not been for his practical angel 
wife and the heavenly vision to which he had not been 
disobedient. He drained the last dregs of the cup of 
- bitterness when, having applied to the school committee- 
men for the privilege of teaching the primary school near 

Emerson’s home, he was refused. 
Pathetic and prophetic is the entry in his diary at this 

date :— 

O God, wilt Thou permit.me to be useful to my fellow-men? 
Suffer me to use my gifts for my neighbors’ children, if not for them- 
selves, and thus bless the coming, if not the present, generation. ... 
Light, O Source of light! give Thou unto Thy servant, sitting in the 
perplexities of this surrounding darkness. Hold Thou him steady 
to Thee, to truth and to himself and in Thine own due time give 
him clearly to the work for which Thou art thus slowly preparing 
him, proving his faith meantime in Thyself and in his kind! 

This was the turning-point in his career and the begin- 

4 ning of the end of the misfortunes of the Alcott family. 
‘ Their modest home, though poor, was never too poor to 
- divide the last food and fuel with those who were 
poorer still. Alcott now gave himself to the further 

_ cultivation of those powers of conversation which enabled 
him to perform a unique mission in the history of philoso- 
F phy. Upon the principle that the audience should partici- 
pate, rather than simply listen, and using his rare power to 
charm and draw out his hearers, he succeeded in his 

“Conversations” in awaking an extraordinary interest 
in the deepest divinings of transcendentalism. 

It is customary to regard the New England transcen- 
dentalists as all holding the same views. ‘This is far from 
being the case. They all held, to be sure, the Platonic 
conception of truth as supersensuous. For this Emerson 
__was largely indebted to Alcott, declaring, “I might have 
learned to treat the Platonic world as cloudland had I 
~ not known Alcott, who is a native of that country.’’* 
Largely indebted as was Alcott in turn to Emerson, 
there was a marked divergence in their thinking. There 

‘was no such intimate sense of the divinity of nature in 
 Alcott’s mind as in Emerson’s. This was due in part 
’s dulness to nature. He was tempera- 
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*See Richard Garnett’s “Emerson.” 


He once alluded to the woods as ‘‘ morose and melancholy.” 


; appreciate nature as did Emerson and 


oreau. He could understand 
nature in her more pristine state was a sealed book to him. 


No intimate nature-lover could say that. Mystic as he 
was, he was not a nature mystic. He was a social mystic. 
Mrs. Emerson relates with great amusement an encounter 
one evening at the Emerson home between Thoreau on 
the one side and Alcott and Charles Lane on the other. 
Mr. Lane characterized Thoreau’s devotion to nature as 
a dangerous sin, a refined idolatry. Mr. Alcott did not 
go so far as this, but intimated that Thoreau lacked 
spiritual love and perception of nature. “Henry,” 
reports Mrs. Emerson, “frankly affirmed to both the 
wise men that they were wholly deficient in the faculty 
in question, and therefore could not judge of it.’”’t 


Alcott’s sphere of insight was not nature, but human 
nature. Here he was a whole-hearted apostle of idealism. 
Of technical epistemology he has little to say. What 
attracts him in Plato and Berkeley and Coleridge is the 
spirit of idealism rather than the disproof of realism. He 
is bent upon the positive and human values of idealism. 
He is an intuitionist, pure and simple. In fact, he is an 
intuitionist only; he has no power, as had Edwards, of 
explicating and interpreting intuition. Here lies his chief 
defect as well as his chief virtue. ‘This oracular character 
gives intensity and impressiveness to his utterances and 
yet hampers them. It makes his writing fragmentary, 
disconnected, meagre. No sooner does the reader begin 
to get well into the depth and beauty of his thought than 
his guide suddenly stops. He answers no queries, meets 
no objections. He has no idea of order or system. ‘There 
is no elucidation, no amplification, no long and patient 
look into the larger implications of truth. One turns 
away feeling, this is reasonable and captivating as far 
as it goes, but I must either think this through myself, or 
find some one who can. 

Alcott, in other words, is sadly deficient in the thor- 
oughness, the patience, the investigating spirit of philoso- 
phy. Emerson felt this lack in him very keenly and wrote 
in one of his Journals :— 

Alcott is like a slate pencil which has a sponge tied to the other 
end, and, as the point of the pencil draws lines, the sponge follows 
as fast, and erases them. He talks high and wide, and expresses 
himself very happily, and forgets all he has said. 

At a later date he wrote: “Alcott can never finish a 
sentence, but revolves in spirals until he is lost in air.” 
And yet, in spite of his defects, Emerson never forgot the 
true wisdom and worth of his friend, writing, e.g., evi- 
dently after attending one of Alcott’s Conversations :-— 

I was struck with the late superiority he showed. ‘The inter- 
locutors were all better than he; he seemed childish and helpless, 
not apprehending or answering their remarks aright; they masters 
of their weapons. But by and by, when he got upon a thought, 
like an Indian seizing by the mane and mounting a wild horse of the 
desert, he outrode them all, and showed such a mastery and took up 
Time and Nature like a boy’s marble in his hand, as to vindicate 
himself. F 

Yet Alcott verified truth in a manner even better and 
more conclusive than logical verification. He practised 
it. Doing its deeds, he knew of the doctrine. He did 
not shrink at the consequences of his idealism though they 
brought him hardship, contumely, ridicule, suffering. 
Having loved the Ideal he loved it unto the end. Be- 
lieving in human worth he became an abolitionist, be- 
lieving in the life of the spirit he became a vegetarian and 
advocate of temperance, believing in human brotherhood 


he became a social reformer and an internationalist.. 


When Thomas Wentworth Higginson went to the Boston 
Court-house to lead an assault to rescue the fugitive slave 
Anthony Burns, Alcott was the only man who followed 
him into the building. 


+ See “Memoirs,” p. 352. 
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He lacked sadly that most valuable quality which his 
neighbor Emerson possessed and did his best to impart 
to him,—judgment; but he had something far finer than 
judgment,—devotion. And it carried him into sacrifices 
for the Ideal before which judgment hesitates and draws 


back. 


Not readily will the people of America allow the pict- 
ure of “Abel Lamb” to be forgotten, as the skilful pen 
of Louisa M. Alcott has caught and painted it in 
“Transcendental Wild Oats.” 

There is a subtle sting and ignominy—unconsciously 
testifying to the truth of Alcott’s doctrine of human 
“lapse’’—in the term “visionary”; yet it attaches itself 
instinctively to Bronson Alcott. It did not trouble him 
very much to be regarded in this light, for he saw that 
vision alone reaches reality. “The man of sense” (as 
contrasted to the man of true ideas), he once said, ‘is the 
visionary, fancying things as permanences and thoughts 
as fleeting phantoms.” He could hear, as Emerson said 


of him, “the voice which said to George Fox, ‘That which 


others trample on must be thy food.’”’ But granted that 
Alcott was a visionary in the sense of a man of visions, 
his visions are coming true,—slowly but surely. He him- 
self saw the abolition of slavery, and were he living to-day 
in America he would find a thousand supporters where he 
found one in his advocacy of temperance, international- 
ism, woman suffrage, and educational and social reform. 
And yet it was not any or all of these movements that so 
much concerned him as the high and holy idealism, the 
mystic devotion to the eternal verities, out of which all 
progress springs. 


Heirlooms. 


In February the housewives of Biidingen received 
large white proclamations with many blank spaces from 
the local authorities, upon which they were to specify 
what articles of copper and brass they possessed. The 
Kuperbeschlagnahmung—trequisition of copper—which 
every one had been expecting was at hand. On Monday, 
March 6, every removable piece of metal with copper in 
it must be in the Rathhaus, where it would be weighed and 
paid for by weight. On Friday and Saturday little basket 
wagons and pushcarts and wheelbarrows carrying some 
lamps and candle-holders, teapots and braziers, but mostly 
loaded with great semi-spherical gold-red tubs, in which 
the German country hausfrau stews clothes, came bounc- 
ing over the smooth stones of every street in the small 
city. Monday morning was jolly on all sides with the 
rattle of wooden wheels and resonant kettles. 

In Biidingen the locks and hinges in all the old houses 
are of brass and rendered in honest proportions. ‘They 
are so shiny that you cannot believe they are not new 
until you look closer and note the delightful hammering 
of old workmanship. Each hinge must be mentioned in 
the inexorable circular. ‘Lhe castle, particularly, is a 
treasury of mellowed bronze and brass. Its doors are 
heavy with stencilled and beaten and embossed locks, 
hinges, and plates. [here are invaluable lamps and 
candelabra. But these together with the princely col- 
lection of antique utensils and ornaments have been 
inventoried on the white form. In the humbler homes, 
however, is many a choice piece which the housewives 
forget to publish. It is a little dangerous to evade requi- 
sition orders, although by this time I suppose every one 
has held something back in the daily opportunities that 
offer themselves to give up something else. With omi- 
nous significance, a story of a rich peasant who lived a 
short distance outside of Biidingen came into the town 
on that Monday morning as if to strengthen the towns- 
folk in a virtuous support of Imperial commands. The 
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the Beschlagnahmung. of fruit in the autumn had either 
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become slowly suspicious of his declaration or through a — 


change of officials it was found necessary to ask him some 
questions. On the previous Saturday a strange inspector 
had come to the farm, and finding only a boy there in- 
quired if there was fruit stored in the house. The boy 
led the officer to a closet which his predecessors had not 
been privileged to see, and revealed bulgy sacks and 
baskets of which no account had been given. The 
punishment, of course, is inconvenient. ‘ 

At the house where I was staying they had sent the 
tubs and pots to the Rathhaus on Monday morning, and 
in the afternoon two of us went to the weighing. The 
rooms on the ground floor were crowded with women, 
boys and girls of fourteen or fifteen, and a few small 
children. There had never been any indignation or any 
particular excitement over this latest measure of the 
government, except a talkative regret at parting with 
inherited family possessions, and possessions which most 
of these people could never afford to replace. So they 
talked as peasants and small townspeople who wait in 
crooked, tedious lines inside of Rathaéuser have always 
talked; some whispered, others joked, and to distinguish 
this from anything before the war two women in front of 
me exchanged the latest news of their brothers and hus- 
bands, and the brothers, husbands, and sons of their 
absent neighbors. ‘There was also some murmured criti- 
cal gossip of the objects that came on the scdles. Here 
and there stood a woman holding her head shawl together 
under her chin, looking with indifferent eyes as piece after 
piece like her own was rolled out to be weighed. It is 
astonishing how similar all these tubs and kettles seem, 
although the housewives and the whispered gossip assured 
me there were great differences. Finally their possessions 
came also and an old man weighed them and told off the 
figures to the young woman clerk behind the big table. 
There were certain questions before the receipt was made 
out and these women answered them in low expressionless 
voices. ‘The peculiar bitterness of sorrow now is its com- 
monplaceness. 

Only the kettles and pots were being weighed, the 
better things were set aside. Yet most of the common 
kettles are heirlooms, too, with old soft apricot colors 
and a kind of proper temper which the women informed 
me does not exist in anything but old copper. I con- 
ceived a great admiration for these big bell- and dome- 
shaped vessels. Still waiting for our turn I began medi- 
tating on the fact that the more apparent heirlooms and 
pieces of quality were being set aside and would not be 
used except in extremity. This led to a quaint and com- 
plicated allegory in which I proved that the laborer, the 
peasant, the mechanic—the common soldier, in short, 
who looks like every other common soldier and is really 
quite different—was the copper wash-kettle which the 
state stews its laundry in and at the first necessity sac- 
rifices, while the nobility, etc., were the ornaments singled 
out for showy and protected ways of preferment and not 
to be used until the very end. Just then a woman who 
had owned one of the finest kettles pushed by me, her 
face, like Mrs. Fezziwig’s, one vast substantial smile, and 
unable to restrain herself, whispered to another: ‘‘Tadel- 
los! Mehr als er gekostet!” “Perfect! More than it 
cost!” And the other responded: ‘‘Gelt! Ich hab’s 
gesagt!”—‘‘There, now! I told you!” ‘The allegory 
had received a jolt and with this new stimulus began 
leading entirely too far; so I went into a dark little side 
room where dozens of exquisite old trinkets gleamed be-— 


witchingly from the floor, and admired them with all my 


heart. They seemed to have been polished up for t 
state occasion. sis ee 
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J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


In the Christian Register of June 22 was printed a brief 
note entitled ‘‘Charles Dickens and Unitarianism,”’ 
taken from the London Christian Life. In that note it 
was made clear that Dickens was at one time a seat- 
holder at the Little Portland-Street Unitarian Chapel. 
It may be of interest to some to be furnished with fuller 
information regarding not only his Unitarian associations, 
but his religious views in general. 

As to the Little Portland-Street Chapel, Mr. Dickens 
and his family became connected with that congregation 
on Nov. 20, 1842, and continued their- attendance there 
with greater or less regularity until some time (the exact 
date is not known) in 1847, a period of between four and 
five years. A writer in the Christian Life of March 14, 
1907, describes the pew (‘‘on the ground floor, under the 
gallery, near the east side entrance”), which he says he 
remembers to have been occupied by Mr. Dickens, Mrs. 
Dickens, two or three children, and sometimes an adult 


whom the writer thinks was Mr. Dickens’s brother., 


Rev. Clement Pike, who made a special study of the 
whole matter, says, “The only church in manhood he 
deliberately joined from conviction was the Unitarian 
church, worshipping in Little Portland Street, London; 
and though after some years he gave up his sitting and 
his family went elsewhere, there is no reason to suppose 
that his action was due to any change in his religious 
views.” It is known that Rev. Edward Tagart, who 
was the minister of the church at that time, was the 
great novelist’s intimate and very highly valued friend. 

As to the general religious views and sympathies of 
_ Mr. Dickens there is much to be said and much that is 
very interesting, all of it tending to show that he had a 
warmly religious nature, and that his thought was of 
that broad, undogmatic, human type which made it 
impossible for him to accept the limitations of creeds or 
ecclesiasticisms, and which naturally related itself to 
Liberal Christianity in some form. 

Writing in 1841 to a dissenting (orthodox) clergyman, 
he says, ‘“‘ There are more roads to heaven, I am inclined to 
believe, than any sect believes.” 

‘There was much in the Evangelical religion of England 
in his day that repelled him, and that he has caricatured, 
perhaps not always justly, in his books. He does not 
seem to have been able always to see the finer side of the 
Evangelical faith. ‘Io do him justice, however, it should 
be borne in mind that he intended such characters as 
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hundreds of thousands.” Writing still further, he says: 


“I hold our Saviour to be the model of all goodness. 
_ While I ask no man how he settles for himself questions of 
theology (on which it is very easy for any number of men 
to say they are agreed, but very difficult for any two men 
to be really agreed), I should most certainly ask myself, 
if I wronged any one, how that default was to be reconciled 
with the precepts of Christianity. x 

“My reverence for the Divine Preacher of the Sermon 
on the Mount is not a feeling of to-day. I married very 
young, and had a large family of children. All of them, 
from the first to the last, have had a little version of the 
New Testament that I wrote for them, read to them long 
before they could read, and no young people can have 
had an earlier knowledge of or interest in that book. It 
is an inseparable part of their earliest remembrances.” ~ 

A letter of affectionate counsel written in the year 
1868 to the youngest of his children, who is about to 
leave home for Australia, is worth quoting at some length. 
He writes :-— 

“Try to do to others as you would have them do to 
you; and do not be discouraged if they fail sometimes; 
it is much better for you that they should fail in obeying 
the greatest rule laid down by our Saviour than that you 
should. I put a New Testament among your books for 
the very same reasons, and with the very same hopes, 
that made me write an easy account of it for you when 
you were a little child. Because it is the best book that 
ever was, or will be known in the world; and because it 
teaches you the best lessons by which any human creature 
who tries to be truthful and faithful to duty can possibly 
be guided. As your brothers have gone away, one by 
one, I have written to each such words as I am now 
writing to you, and have entreated them all to guide 
themselves by this book. You will remember that you 
have never at home been harassed about religious observ- 
ances or mere formalities. I have always been anxious 
not to weary my children with such things before they 
are old enough to form opinions respecting them. You 
will therefore understand the better that I now most 
solemnly impress upon you the truth and beauty of the 
Christian religion as it came from Christ himself, and 
the impossibility of your going far wrong, if you humbly 
but heartily respect it. Never abandon the wholesome 
practice of saying your own private prayers, night and 
morning. I have never abandoned it myself, and I 
know the comfort of it.”’ 

In this fine, earnest letter, written out of the heart 
of the great novelist, and prompted by a father’s love, 
are there not lessons that many young persons leaving 
home and going out into the great world to-day may 
well heed, and also that many fathers and mothers may 
well lay to heart? 

I will quote only one more passage from Mr. Dickens's 
pen. It is one written the very day before his death, 
in which he reiterates his already expressed view of the 
value of the teachings of Jesus, and emphasizes still 
further his feeling of the importance of early religious 
instruction in the home. He says:— 

“T have always striven in my writings to express 
veneration for the life and lessons of our Saviour, because 
I feel it. For this reason I rewrote that history for my 
children,—every one of whom knew it from having it 
repeated to them long before they could read, and almost 
as soon as they could speak.” 

What is the central religious truth that appears in all 
Charles Dickens’s writings?’ I think there is such a 
central truth, and that it is one which was greatly needed 
in his day, and is needed still. It is this,—the essential 
goodness of human nature. Jesus taught this truth in a 
hundred ways. It was one of the most important and 
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inspiring elements of his gospel. But the Christian 
Church throughout most of its history, instead of teach- 
ing it, has taught the very opposite,—the essential 
corruption, the essential badness, of human nature. It 
was a terrible lapse. Happily, in our day a change for 
the better is coming. We are abandoning Calvin and 
Augustine and turning again to Jesus. 

At first thought it seems incredible that a great change 
like this in popular theological thinking can have been 
brought about in any appreciable degree by a writer of 
novels. But, strange as it may seem, this is probably 
the case. Dickens’s books have gone everywhere in 
the English-speaking world, and far beyond, and wherever 
they have been read they have preached in the most 
impressive, dramatic, unanswerable manner, to all 
classes of people, the lesson that human nature at bottom 
is not bad; that below all badness there is a deeper deep 
of essential goodness. This thought bursts out in ten 
thousand places in his writings. It is a distinguishing 
characteristic of them all. Even in his worst and most 
abandoned characters some generous or noble or kindly 
feeling remains. No person is wholly or irredeemably 
bad. Every heart of man or woman or child still cherishes 
some upright intentions, some pure desires. 

Have we not reason to believe that one of the not 
unimportant reasons why Augustine’s and Calvin’s 
terrible doctrine of the essential corruption of human 
nature is distinctly less widely held now than it was 
sixty years ago, and why Jesus’ teaching of the essential 
divineness of man is steadily finding larger and larger 
acceptance, is to be found in the fact that the author of 
“The Pickwick Papers” and ‘Oliver Twist” and ‘‘ David 
Copperfield” lived, and gave to the world his great 
novels, throbbing in every pulse with a human sympathy 
that knew no metes or bounds? 

It is the glory of Dickens that he shows us something 
to love in positively everybody. Here is the true basis 
of human brotherhood: is there any other? 

Thus we see that, wliatever religious name we may give 
to Charles Dickens, or withhold from him, beyond all 
question we must in justice assign him a place among the 
most practically effective and widely influential teachers 
of modern religious humanism, that is to say, of real 
Liberal Christianity. 

New York, N.Y. 


The “ Dead Line” in the Ministry. 


Every man who enters the ministry faces the probability 
that by the time he is fifty, certainly sixty years of age, 
he is past his usefulness and stands little chance of being 
considered as a possible pastor by a vacant church. It is 
not the man that determines this conclusion, it is his age, 
and the plea uniformly urged for turning him down is, 
“We must have a young man in order to attract our young 
people.” In the professions and in business experience 
counts, but in the ministry it discounts. Here are a few 
typical cases—not the worst that might be given—drawn 
from one man’s experience and observation. 

A man sixty years of age has successfully filled large 
pastorates in the cities of one of our most progressive 
States. For good and sufficient reasons, not in any wise 
reflecting upon himself or his work, he desires a change. 
An able preacher, a good pastor, strong, vigorous, ag- 
gressive, thinking nothing of walking eight or ten miles 
a day while making calls, he is again and again turned 
down without consideration simply because of his age. 

A large church in one of our largest cities is vacant. 
The chairman of the committee to secure a pastor is an 
elder of seventy or thereabouts, occupying a very high 
position and with more than a national reputation. ‘The 
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name of a preacher and pastor is presented to the com- 


mittee by a friend of both parties in a personal interview. 

Everything appears satisfactory—again and again the 

remark is made, ‘‘He seems to be just the man we are 

Hass for’’—when the question is asked, ‘‘How old ds 
e?” - 7 + 

“Probably about forty-five.” 

“Sorry, but that settles it. Weas a committee decided 
not to consider a man over forty.” 

A large church in a flourishing village is vacant. The 
name of a ‘‘candidate,’’ not by his own seeking, is pre- 
sented to the committee. No use, he is forty-eight, and 
‘““we must have a young man to reach our young people.” 
Later, after a young man is settled, the “candidate” is 
invited to preach for a few Sundays during the illness of 
the pastor. ‘‘Why did you not let us know when we 
were vacant that you desired a change?”’ he is asked. 

“Your committee did know.” 

‘““Why did we not hear you? We are sure that you 
would have had a call,’’ the members insisted. 

“Because your committee preferred veal.” 

But here is one notable exception to this method. A 
church—not Presbyterian—of five hundred members, in 
a growing part of a city of 125,000 inhabitants, is seeking 
a pastor. ‘Twelve men, with one or two exceptions under 
forty years of age, are placed on the committee. They 
deliberately resolve to secure a pastor of mature years 
and experience, saying: “‘Every pastor we have had has 
been a young man without much experience. He has 
had to find himself and to experiment with us. Now we 
feel we must have a man who has had experience and who 
can be our leader, not in experiments, but in forward, 
aggressive work.” 

There are, let it be frankly admitted, a few ministers 
who seemingly justify immediate rejection, but it is seldom 
due to their years. Some men die, intellectually and 
spiritually, before they are thirty; some men are virile 
and growing at seventy—neither class is found only in 
the ministry. If the committees would judge the man 
and not his years, there would be much less reason for 
complaint. 

The young ministers are not to blame, of course not. 
They are not sinners because they are young, nor will 
they be to blame for getting old in years as fast as they can. 
Then they will be in a position ‘‘to enjoy” a similar ex- 
perience. 

But, more important still, the young people are not to 
blame. In nine cases out of ten, if not in the tenth one, 
it will be found that the plea is not made by the young 
people nor at their suggestion, but by their elders without 
consulting them, and it would be repudiated by them if 
the facts were fairly presented to them. 

Here is another true story. A church in a small but 
beautiful village is vacant—a place which a few people 
have discovered and there resort for their vacation. 
Among them is a distinguished minister for many years 
a successful pastor in a large city church in the Central 
West. It comes to the knowledge of the village church, 
where he has often preached, that he is feeling the strain 
of his long pastorate and of advancing years, and that he 
would be glad to make his home in this village and become 
pastor of its church on a salary such as they could pay. 


A largely attended meeting is held, and in the discussion — 


some of the elders and elderly people say that they would 
be glad to have the doctor for their pastor, but for the © 
sake of the young people it will not do. So the meeting 
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dragged on and a call was doubtful, when, to the surprise __ 


of all present, a young lady, a leader in everything good 
in church and village, refined and greatly beloved, b 
whose voice had never been heard in such a meeting, 
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dle that the young people were not asking for any such 
; but would be only too glad to have a man of age 
and experience whom they could look up to and receive 
_ guidance from as a father for their pastor. ‘The “alarm”’ 
_ subsided, the call was voted, but the Western church said 
emphatically, ‘‘ No, you cannot have our pastor,” and the 
call was declined. 
_ Note another thing. A large proportion of the largest, 
; most active and aggressive churches in city or country 
i have for their pastors men who on account of age would 
7 be turned down by most committees as candidates for 
their vacant pulpits. 
Note another thing. Most ruling elders are past fifty, 
; possibly a majority past sixty, many past seventy, and 
they were chosen in most cases, among other reasons, 
because they were elderly, and yet they set often aside a 
: teaching elder because he is about their own age. Elders 
would make a fine disturbance in their church if it should 
become an unwritten law that they must not be elected 
to this office because, forsooth, they were sixty years of 
. age! 
Brethren of the committees for securing pastors, these 
. things ought not to be! They are a disgrace to our 
} Church, they are a hindrance to its highest efficiency, and 
they make many young men hesitate about entering the 
} inistry. ‘The continuance of this condition is largely 
: in the hands of elders. Is it right for them to add to the 
necessary heavy burden of self-denial which every minister 
. ought to cheerfully take upon himself this unnecessary 
burden that at the end of about twenty-five years of 
; faithful work on a small salary he is to be regarded as 
fit chiefly for the junk-shop? Pastoral committees are 
helping to create and perpetuate this evil condition. Is it 
right? Shall it continue?—The Continent. 


Temperance and Industry. 


According to a writer in Harper's Magazine American 
industrialism is waging fierce war against the “saloon,” 
and few employers will now tolerate about their estab- 
‘ lishments a workman who drinks, even moderately. 
| The desire to promote mental and physical efficiency 
: has revealed the fact that alcohol spells demoralization, 
and it is interesting to learn, too, that .the laws by which 
. employers have been made responsible for injuries suf- 
fered by employees has also had a great deal to do with 

_ the social and economic reform which is said to be sweep- 
ing over the United States. For, in addition to impair- 
ing efficiency, the drink habit plays an important part 

in causing accidents, and it is obvious that public life 

- would be momentarily in danger if the men of the rail- 
road, or those who drive public vehicles, for instance, 
were not restricted by the severest penalties from indulg- 
ing in liquor during their working hours. The railway 
companies in America found themselves in a dilemma, 
however, when they began to make it a rule that a visit 
to a saloon on the part of one of their employees meant 
dismissal; for, while they did not prohibit the sale of 
drink in the dining-cars on the trains, they were not 
setting the men a good example. Several of the greatest 
railroads, accordingly,—among them the Pennsylvania,— 
‘met this issue honestly, and now the thirsty traveller 


who asks for an alcoholic drink is politely refused by 


the colored attendant. 
_. The great corporations, such as the Illinois Steel Com- 
pany, the Carnegie Steel Company, the American Car 
and Foundry Company, the American Bridge Company, 
to mention only a few out of many, are now conducting 
sat campaign against drinking, and in many big 
dedecaaimedetcctorics paid temperance speakers 
ight in to talk to the hands during the lunch 
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hour; ‘‘anti-drinking literature is distributed to the men 
for home consumption; the walls and bulletin-boards 


are covered with warnings against the saloon; and in 


certain Eastern States ‘water-wagon clubs’ are being 
organized among workmen.” ‘The Philadelphia Quartz 
Company, which has large plants in Pennsylvania, 
Indiana, and New York, has discovered that the non- 
alcoholized man is the best all-round producer, and has 
issued an order giving a ten per cent. increase in wages 
to total abstainers. The company does not pretend to 
be engaged in a work of public philanthropy, but it 
proceeds on the sound assumption that the man who 
does not drink is worth more pay than the man who does, 
“and that’s all there is to it.”—The Inquirer. 


The Pastoral Use of the Country Store. 


[Some of the methods set forth in this interesting article are not 
feasible, in our Unitarian field, but the article is suggestive, and at 
least the earnestness of the writer may well be emulated by our 
brethren.—z. G.] 


The exchange of merchandise is only one of the func- 
tions of the country store. Its uses are as many as its com- 
modities are varied. With the passing over the counter 
of various drugs and ploughshares, sugar and fertilizers, 
face powder and harness, dry goods and groceries, for 
cash, credit, and eggs, there is an exchange of ideas no 
less assorted and apparently incongruous. The great 
diversity of the exchange has its unity in life of the people 
of the community. The store furnishes all they need. 
They find at the store all they need for the home and farm, 
and also much that the city dweller finds in his club, 
literary circle, theatre, multiform church activity, and 
social life. The store not only disseminates the small 
gossip of the neighborhood, but is a forum where all the 
great questions of the world’s life are discussed with 
absolute freedom. Any one who has spent some time in 
a country store, listening with insight and sympathy to 
all the talk around the stove, must see that it is a vital, 
original, intellectual force in every community and there- 
fore in the entire country. Around the tobacco-juice- 
soaked sand-box in which the stove sits there is a true 
democracy. The young man just home from college, the 
village wit, full of gossip and paradoxes; the postmaster, 
the slow-tongued, thoughtful farmer, the minister, the 


doctor, all pass out opinions freely. As each gives and: 


gains from the other, ideas are crystallized into thought. 

The value of the country store has been seen for a long 
time by the humorist, who plays up the endless discus- 
sions of all problems with amusing effect. The great 
advertisers recognize its value and spend thousands of 
dollars on garish lithographs that would have no place 
given them in city show windows, but are welcome bits 
of color to the dull cross-roads store. ‘The local politi- 
cian recognizes the value and power of the country store, 
and during the campaign is to be found on the nail keg 
whittling in good fellowship. The pastor sometimes dis- 
counts the country store and looks upon it as a place of 
idle gossip of at least questionable moral and intellectual 
value. Though he may be right in his discount, the 
country store is what it is, and with all changes will prob- 
ably remain as it is for several generations. A proper 
pastoral attitude will not be to abuse it so much as to 
use it, for the country store has a pastoral utility. 

The most obvious use of the country store to the pastor 
is as a place where he can obtain information about the 
community life. The storekeeper will probably be the 
first to know of any sickness in the neighborhood. He 
will know who is in trouble and in need of particular and 
immediate pastoral attention. When a minister drives 
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to a distant appointment on his charge, to drop ie the 
store and inquire about all the folk will often save him 
much time and travel. I make it a point, about twice a 
week, to call up the storekeeper in the village where my 
country church is located, to ask about any who may be 
sick, and in this way I can keep in touch with the people 
and know whether the bad cold of Sunday is pneumonia 
on Wednesday, that demands a long drive whatever the 
weather may be. I find it a good thing to spend a little 
time in the store on days when the men are there. ‘There 
is an easy contact in the place that makes for friendship 
and mutual understanding. The pastor who can go to 
the store often enough to keep in good fellowship with 
the men of the neighborhood and yet not so often as to 
get the reputation of a ‘‘store loafer” has found a wise 
and profitable way of working. 

In the fight for State-wide prohibition for Virginia dur- 
ing the summer of 1914, it was seen that there were many 
points in this county that could not be reached by meet- 
ings in churches or halls. It was also seen that there 
were many who should be reached who would not attend 
the formal mass-meetings held in such buildings. The 
wise general of this part of the field made arrangements 
for meetings to be held in the stores throughout the 
country. I was appointed to speak at several of these 
meetings and was surprised at the size, at the mixed 
nature, and the attentiveness of the audiences that gath- 
ered around the stores. After the fight was over I felt 
that an important part in the campaign that resulted in 
so splendid a victory was this unusual kind of a meeting. 

The campaign showed me a possibility of doing a work 
at the country appointment on my charge that would 
meet one of the problems at that place. I had never 
been able to organize or maintain a mid-week service on 
this -appointment. The men were all hard-working 
farmers or watermen. ‘They worked late and were com- 
pelled to wear rough clothes at their work. If I announced 
a meeting, only a few of the most pious, and some of the 
least industrious, would be present. When I talked to 
the absent ones, they would say they were tired, or they 
had not shaved, or were afraid to take off boots and put 
on shoes, and give all the reasons that every country 
preacher gets from the men who do not come to meetings. 
However weak these excuses were and however foolish 
they may look in print, they were strong enough to make 
an insurmountable obstacle to the work I knew should be 
done. I found that the men would not put on their 
Sunday clothes during the week or come to the church 
wearing their every-day clothes. I could find the most 
of them around the stores for an hour each evening, but 
they would not go to the church. I quarrelled about it 
a little, but there they remained. After the prohibition 
campaign I resolved that if the men would not come to 
the church I would go to the stores. The proprietors of 
the two stores in the little village gladly gave me permis- 
sion to come on Thursday nights and hold a Bible class. 
To make it perfectly fair I go to one store one week and 
the other store the next week in alternation. For six 
months this weekly Bible class has had an average attend- 
ance of more than fifty men and boys in a village of less 
than two hundred people. I now look upon it as a most 
important part of my work. 

The method of the Bible class is very simple. When I 
enter the store they are buying and selling, laughing and 
talking, in the usual way. A short prayer, asking God 
to give to each one something from his Word that will 
make life better, turns the store into the sanctuary. I 
talk for about an hour, with occasional pauses for discus- 
sion. After the talk there is a time for open discussion 
on every kind of a question. I try to find an answer from 
the Book for all the problems that arise. During the 
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ment. I take long passages of Scripture and try to m: 
them vivid to my hearers. 
life of some great character. ‘The application of the les- 
son comes here and there in a single sentence. ‘The inter- 
est has been almost breathless. An astonishing unfa- 
miliarity with the stories of the Bible that I had thought 
well known, has revealed itself. ‘The men show an eager 
yearning for the simple Bible narrative. Men who never 
go to the village church come regularly. Boys who pay 
scant attention to.the Sunday sermon are still with a 
lively interest. It is a fine sight to see these men with 
faces all rapt in attention in this strange place for a 
religious service. They are in their rough working- 
clothes, sitting on boxes, standing or lounging on the 
counter, for there is no accommodation for an audience, 
but they are reverent and eager in their search for the 
truth. 

This pastoral use of the country store has seemed to 
me to be one of the large things of my ministry during this 
year. A neighbor pastor has tried the same plan in two 
stores on his charge, with the same interesting results. 
I believe that there is large possibility for this kind of 
work throughout the country. It is carrying into the 
rural-church work the extension idea that has been so 
productive of good in the work of the city church in the 
form of shop meetings and services in jails and hospitals. 
It is one method whereby the Bible can be brought to 
many who will not go to the church. Any method by 
which the Word of God can be taken into the bosoms and 
business of men is worth a trial. Any success in this 
fundamental work of the Church of Christ will be fruitful 
of the highest joy. The much-abused, the much- 
laughed-at country store can be truly used in the pasto- 
rate in a most practical way.—Rev. Richard L. Shipley, 
in the Homiletic Review. 


Beauty Compels. 


- JAMES G. TOWNSEND. 


Beauty is an integral part of the world. It is never 
scant. It is not like gold found in grains here and there; 
beauty is everywhere. ‘There is the beauty of the land 
and the sea; of the day and the night. 

There is the physical beauty of the leaf, the flower, the 
cloud, the landscape, the human face and form; there 
is the intellectual beauty of the picture, the poem, the 
story, and the symphony; and we find those in whom 
there is an ideal, a spiritual beauty,—beauty trembling into 
love and love trembling into beauty. 

There is in them something so fresh and pure that 
the sense of ugliness and imperfection is lost; and this 
ideal beauty is not confined to the great ones of earth, 
but is found in the humblest and obscurist of lives. 

There is in all men the aspiration, the hunger for this 
beauty, something in the soul waiting to receive it. 
There is in the savage the desire for the ribbon and the 
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bead, but as men increase in civilization the hunger for _ 


intellectual and spiritual beauty grows. They will 


always be touched by beautiful scenes, colors, and 
sounds. But they will also yield to the supremacy of 


the ideal; the thought that is great and beautiful. And — 


this passion for the beautiful, though it mf ites 
hidden, is never lost. 

Dickens in one of his famous stories maine a pro 
character speak “of one who _ no nha in bine 
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eauty goodness could make their appeal. In the 
night of the darkest life there will always be some stars 


Z of our precious humanity shining. | 


It is well known that human beings come more easily 
together in an atmosphere of beauty. In the presence 
of some wonder of nature, or great work of art, like 
the Venus de Medici, men lose their fears and distrusts, 
and feel their common kinship. ‘The barriers fall away, 
and in the most commonplace hearts there is aroused 
the spirit or feeling of humanity. 

There is something immeasurable in the influence of 
those who have suffered their minds to orb to intelligence 
and their imaginations to beauty. Who could estimate 
the power of a Homer, a Shakespeare, a Goethe through 
their poems, a Michelangelo through his pictures, or a 
Beethoven through his symphonies? 

In religion those who ponder great thoughts, courage- 
ously facing the eternal problems, living in the sunlight 
of truth and beauty, preferring an ideal to a luxurious 
material life—these men, deeply religious and familiar 
with prayer, like Jesus, Paul, Buddha, or Socrates, 
become the world’s teachers and prophets. For it is by 
the light and courage of a few who have climbed to the 
eminence of goodness and beauty that the masses struggle 
on, their sympathies are kept warm. And the simple 
moralities continue strong and abiding. 

A brave word, a beautiful poem often helps, but more 


often we are helped by a life of beauty shining like a- 


star in the darkness. How inspiring is the personal 
knowledge that there are those about us who have them- 
selves ascended from some lower places of selfishness or 
lust to radiant summits of nobleness and loveliness! 
For it is by seeing the divine in another that we learn 
the divine in ourselves. 

To add, then, to the beauty of the world, its physical, 
intellectual, or spiritual beauty, is to add to its wealth 
and happiness. For beauty is not lost, it does not 
perish without producing something to follow it, as the 
plant, the seed. Some one sees it, and is stimulated 
thereby to do himself something brave and beautiful. 

In the realization of beauty, the soul rises to its 
normal strength and happiness. It is beginning to be 
seen that right thinking is necessary to right living; 
that we must meet bravely and thoughtfully the great 
questions of life, of conduct and society. Therefore, a good 
education must be invaluable, not only because it opens 
doors into many fields of knowledge, but because it makes, 
as Socrates contended, for virtue. But Socrates did not 
see how beauty is ever preaching its gospel; how it rests 
us to look out upon a landscape of peace and loveliness. 
To see a rose on the cheek of a child may change the 
current of sad thoughts; much more when there is the 
glimpse of some act of devotion which makes the world, 
for the time, transcendently beautiful. 

Beauty is the bread which perhaps more than any 
nourishes the mind and the soul. We recognize the 
culture, the enlarged nature that comes through the 
knowledge of science, philosophy, law, business, and social 
organization, and fail to see the culture which comes 
through music, art, poetry, the drama, and religion. 
The men of great religious genius, like Buddha, Socrates, 
Saint Paul, and Saint Francis, were not only moral re- 
formers, but teachers of intelligence. A profound re- 
ligious movement meant also a large intellectual awaken- 
ing. ‘ 
All those who work for the joy of it, for self-ex- 
pression, are, in their measure, teachers of the beautiful 


as well as the artists who create the picture, the poem, 
and the symphony. 


Indeed, all those who put the ele- 
mt of grace in their work, whether they plough in the 
» teach in a school, tend a store, cook a meal, or toil 
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“in a factory—all these may show that things are worth 


while, may do something to cure human poverty, 
sorrow, and ignorance, and make the world a better 
place to live in. Each one may do a little; even the 
poor cripple who cannot himself climb a step may point 
to the path that leads to the summit of the mountain. 

But these resources, educational and spiritual, especially 
in art, are so often unthinkingly wasted; for there is 
always this esthetic impulse, awake or slumbering, to 
which we can make our appeal. As nature on the dullest 
day at times does flash into beauty, so in the dullest soul 
unexpectedly there are revelations of this wonderful divine 
gift. ‘There is ever the capacity for beauty, for perfectly 
unselfish goodness. 

Aristotle only put into language what was the common 
belief of the Greek people when he said ‘‘that beauty is 
the end set before herself by Nature.’’ In consonance with 
this end it seems to be the immovable intention of the 
universe to develop in us those higher mysterious powers 
which ally us with the divine. ‘There is ever the prov- 
ocation of the heavens upon us, and the enlightened 
spirit recognizes the truth and beauty which are ever 
about us in the common things of life. And this vision 
comes many times when we least expect, as when on a 
morning the sun’s rays, falling on the grass and leaves, 
make them sparkle and shine with a myriad colors. 

Why should it be thought unusual to pursue one’s 
work in a religious spirit, and an esthetical spirit? For 
one of the highways in which humanity expresses itself 
is in the creation of the beautiful in figure, in color, and 
in sound. Without this beauty religion is dumb, and 
without the spirit of devotion all human work lacks its 
highest significance. 

The beautiful soul transmutes the ugly and the mean 
into a beautiful personal experience, and to transmute 
the personal experience of a single day into some abiding 
treasure of beauty is a great function, but not beyond 
the capacity of the lowliest. 

I affirm that beauty ever grows; there is the potential 
beauty, that of to-morrow, as there is the potential 
truth, that of to-morrow. And if there come the greater 
question, there will come the greater answer, and if there 
come the higher, more heavenly beauty, there will be the 
larger soul waiting to receive it. 

This beauty, whether in nature or a human life, 
speaks to innumerable minds and hearts—to some 
but a word, to some a sentence, but to many others a 
volume. Men’s desires and aspirations are ever for the 
beautiful, and when it shines, as it often does in a human 
life, in some brave act or beautiful word, they surrender 
themselves to it without reserve. 

He who has kept his love of beauty undimmed, 
no matter how far he has wandered or descended, will 
always have within him that which will be worth saving. 

To him who has not descended, but has ever ascended, 
there will come a purer, braver, that is a truer ideal, a 
nobler, more scientific philosophy for the living of his life. 
JAMESTOWN, N.Y. 


Prayer. 


Our Father, God, we rejoice in the conviction that we 
are members of Thy household and live in Thy world, 
that we hear Thy voice in the harmonies of nature and 
see Thy presence in its order, beauty, and bounty; and 
we long to keep the doors of our consciousness wide open 
at all times to receive the gracious influences of Thy 
Spirit, that its love and truth and power may constantly 
pour into our hearts and minds in healing, strengthening, 
inspiring currents, to fill our common daily life with the 
ideal qualities of the heavenly world. Amen. 
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Three Songs from Heine. 


Translated into Scottish dialect by Alexander Gray. 
MOoRGENS STEH’ ICH AUF UND FRAGE. 
Ilka morn I spier on risin’, 
“Will she come at last?” 
Tika nicht I lie doon sighin’, 
“ Anither day’s slipped past.” 


On my bed I lie and sorrow, 
Waukrife a’ nicht through. 

A’ day lang I wander dreamy, 
Dreamin’, love, o’ you. 


MADCHEN MIT DEM ROTEN MUNDCHEN. 
Lassie wi’ the een sae tender, 
Wi’ the reid and rosy mou’, 
O, my couthy, dainty lassie, 
A’ my thochts are aye wi’ you. 


Lang, lang are the winter forenichts, 
Wad that I were wi’ you now! 

Could we sit and crack thegither 
By the firelicht’s cosy lowe! 


I wad kiss in leal devotion 
Baith your bonnie snaw-white hands; 
I wad bathe them wi’ my tear-draps, 
Baith your bonnie snaw-white hands. 


WENN ICH IN DEINE AUGEN SEH’. 
When in your bonnie een I keek, 
My sorrow melts awa’ like reik. 

And when I kiss your lips sae reid, 
There’s naething in the warld I need. 


When on your breist my heid I rest, 
There’s nane in heaven is hauf sae blest. 
But when you say: “I love you, sweet,” 
Hoo bitter are the tears I greet! 
—The Nation. 


Literature. 


From THE HuMAN ENnp. By L, P. Jacks. 
New York: Henry Holt. & Co. London: 
Williams & Norgate.—We rather wonder just 
why this interesting, original collection of 
essays by Prof. Jacks appears printed on 
such inferior paper. It is a volume of 
reasonable expense, one dollar and twenty- 
five cents, to be scrupulously exact. Never- 
theless, the paper is abominable; and the 
fact, although the “philosopher pure’? may 
consider it of little consequence, seriously 
detracts from the popular reader’s interest 


in the book. Moreover, we rather judge, 


that to tempt the popular reader is in part 
Prof. Jacks’s desire. His title even gives us 
a hint to that effect. Discussion fostered 
by the professor’s pen spurs us on to the 
consideration of stich subjects as these: 
‘Am I My Brother’s Keeper?” ‘‘The State 
as the Sterilizer of Virtue,’ or ‘The Infant 
Mortality of Good Ideas.” Prof. Jacks is 
Chestertonian, by which we mean, of course, 
paradoxical; he writes in a terse satirical 
style from which it is delightful to quote. 
As regards the first proposition mentioned 
above, he says: “Am I My Brother’s 
Keeper? Mere morals answer ‘Yes,’ but 
good manners answer ‘No’! The German 
says, ‘I am my brother’s keeper; and who- 
ever refuses to let me do my duty, I will 
shoot.” The Frenchman would rather shoot 
himself than make the above proposition.” 
From the foregoing it is possible to see that 
the professor, although an Englishman, is 
not exactly a pacifist or a ‘‘ Conscientious 
Objector.” Passing on to what the author 
says about the State it is illuminating to 
read these sentences, especially when we 


“|dead men, tell no tales.” 


recall our Aristotle: “The State then is: 
not above criticism. The desirable condi- | 
tion is not that of being member in a State, 
but that of being member in the right kind 
of a State. Some are thoroughly bad. 


Indeed the worst things now extant under: 


the sun are precisely these bad States; and 
it has always been so.”” From these words 
the critic may glean the fact that their 
writer is not a Socialist. If there is the 
least trace of sophism in certain of Prof. 
Jacks’s essays, there are paragraphs in others 
that by their wise profundity amply do 
penance for that sin. Let us glance at the 
last of these essays which I mentioned at 
the beginning of this review, ‘Infant Mor- 
tality of Good Ideas.’ Says Dr. Jacks: “‘A 
close examination of the shores of political 
history would reveal the wreckage of an 
enormous number of ideas which deserved a 
much better fate. ‘The evidence of this is 
not always easy to find, for dead ideas, like 
Brilliantly put, 
is that not? Taken by and large this book 
is a splendid example of what a philosopher 
can do who is able to curb his vision suffi- 
ciently to observe practical affairs, note their 
worth and their tendencies, and then write 


about them in a style which is clear, simple, 


and stimulating. D. F. G. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE MarTIN CONNOR. 
By Oswald Kendall. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company.—One of the characteris- 
tics that strike us on opening this book 
and reading the first four chapters is the 
intense vividness with which the book is 
written. Many novels and tales, both of 
sea and land, are written with a thin film 
between the reader and the people in the 
stories. Here we find nothing of the sort. 
We read and continue to read with in- 
creasing absorption a splendid virile account 
of men that go down to the sea in ships, 
who sail the far land of South America, 
meeting many adventures and living rough 
lives of hardship and -adventure. We do 
not need to glance at the publisher’s pro- 
spectus to realize that the author is a man 
who knows pretty well the seafaring world 
of which he writes. In the past year an 
English novelist, Edward Noble, wrote The 
Bottle Fillers, a tale of the British Merchant 
Marine before the war. In artistic merit 
that book far surpassed this one. But 
Mr. Kendall has written a story that will 
appeal more surely to the popular taste. 
Men who know the sea will appreciate it; 
and some women will enjoy it. Of course we 
find the inevitable happy ending loved by 
the publisher. 
too big a book to treat us to anything of 
that nature. Still there are touches in 
this story that make us feel that Mr. Kendall 
will not always be entrapped into writing 
for the delight of the populace. Some of his 
touches are very delicate and true. When 


he says, ‘‘The happy chant of the engines. 


came up through the sky-lights,” he gives 
us (those of us at least who know) a graphic 
picture. 
human nature; and some day we may have 
another story from his pen. If so, let us 
hope that there will be no “‘two and three- 
quarter million’ at the end of the voyage. 
Unhampered by such treasure Mr. Kendall 
might give us a tale of sea-venturing that 
would be a masterpiece of its kind. He 
has had the experiences; and it-is evident 


‘ 


The Bottle Fillers was far 


He knows a- good deal about 


that he has aie the sini pear fe literary 
point of view, although that is occasionally 
obscured. So we live in hopes aa reading 
his second novel. 


Henry David THorEAU. By Mark Van 
Doren. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany.—Sometimes when we retire to our 
attics and spend hours reading and destroying 
old letters and diaries, we devoutly wish 
that no such things as journals had ever 
been invented. But undoubtedly the journal 


tof a famous literary man is one of the most 


valuable things he ever bequeaths to his 
family. In Thoreau’s case we take no 
exception. This book by Mr. Van Doren 
could never have been written had it not 
been for Thoreau’s Journal. He has studied 
the Journal with a sympathetic discriminat- 
ing insight that makes this little book of his 
a genuine contribution to the many esti- 
mates of Thoreau’s life and character. 
First of all, Mr. Van Doren sounds a new 
note when he says, frankly; that Thoreau 
was not in reality one-half as fond of the 
solitary, self-sufficient life as he claimed to 
be. ‘Speaking always very stoutly,” says 
the author, “claiming to have been born for 
solitude and professing to find it ‘wholesome 
to be alone the greater part of the time,’ he 
still had not at centre one-third the poise and 
complacency of “Emerson.’”’ Here we find 
that the soi-disant Stoic was in fact a good 
deal of a poseur. And, if he practised the 
Emersonian maxims, it was with a grim 
resolution, and a tremendous amount of 
self-repression. Mr. Van Doren believes that 
his life and writings have “pervaded the 
American conscientiousness, stiffened the 
American lip, steadied the American nerve, 
in a ponderable degree.” We rather doubt 
that statement. Thoreau at one time had 
a distinct influence on men and women who 
led sophisticated sedentary lives. But it 
was rather more delightful for them to sit 
and read about Nature at the side of an open 
fire than to actually make a practice of living 
their lives as he advocated. How many 
genuine disciples he had we cannot tell; 
but in this age of strife and prosperity it is 
good to read of Thoreau again. ‘That his 
private and public life should show incon- 
sistencies when placed before us in the deadly 
parallel is no new thing. This essay of Mr. 
Van Doren’s is of value because it makes 
Thoreau, the man, a far more human person 
than we ever thought him. . 


PHILOSOPHERS IN TrouBLE. By L. P. 
Jacks. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
London: Williams & Norgate.—Prof. Jacks, 
whose essays have been recently reviewed 
in this paper, now gives us a series of very 
whimsical tales that reveal his imagination 
and kindle ours. Some readers there may 
be, of course, who after perusing open- 
mouthed and wide-eyed the first story, 
ealled ‘“Not Convincing; or, The Rejected 
Article,” will rather agree with the first 
half of the title. Nevertheless, we assure 
such alarmists that these tales are extremely 
good and undeniably clever. The one en- 
titled ““Bracketed First,” dealing with Moral 
Science, the charm of feminine philosophers, 
and theories of Benevolence as contrasted 
with Moral facts, ought to appeal to all 
ex-students who aimed for cum laude (to 
say nothing of swmmas or magnas) in Har 
vard’s Philosophy,4. That certain of these 
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ine and thie" ‘Atlantic Monthly 
y detracts from their charm. ‘Their 


appeal, let it be noted, is to the intelligent 
and not to the quick-lunch reader who 


Stands in line at the news counters to buy 


_ the last Smart Set or latest Snappy Stories. 


To such a miscreant this volume of stories 
will be a bitter disappointment. By sophis- 
ticated minds, however, it will be hailed with 
supreme soph avenge 


THE Aihuben SURGE oF Nan. By Nina 
Rhoades. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 


3 Company.—Nina Rhoades is best known as 


the author of stories for younger children. 
It is with pleasure, however, that she is now 
seen extending her field to include girls 
from twelve to sixteen years of age. The 
tone of her book, with its naturalness, its 
wholesome ideals, "ahd its attractive heroine, 
make it admirably fitted for youthful readers. 
The heroine of the book has spent her child- 


~ hood in Ohio, but at the opening of the 


“ee 


wrote a novel called the Blue Wall. 


story she is transplanted to Boston, taking 
her place in her wuncle’s family. One of 
the humorous touches of the book is to 
be found in this description of the uncle’s 
family. The mother of the family is a 
well-known lecturer and writer on child 


-culture and similar subjects, but at home 


her own poor children get along as best 
they can! The fourteen-year-old daughter 
is forced to manage the house and do cook- 
ing, for which she has not the faintest 
talent, while the younger children run wild. 
Nan comes to her uncle’s family when they 
are on the verge of domestic difficulties. 
The part which Nan plays in this household, 
as well as her wholesome influence on the 
other characters of the book, gives ample 
opportunity to the author to develop an 
interesting girls’ story. 


BopsBaNnk. By Richard Washburn Child. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co.—If in New 
England we yearn to know ‘‘how the other 
half’? lives, there can be no better way 
than by reading Bodbank. In the comfort- 
able atmosphere of the Phoenix Hotel we 
meet the pillars of Bodbank society, such as 
the apple king, the wholesale liquor-dealer, 
the doctor, and the river pilot. Mr. Child 
has written with whimsical, discerning humor 
about the townspeople of this Illinois 
metropolis; and he has also a good ap- 
preciation of the human values. One 
tale in particular, a love-story called ‘“‘ Made 
of Steel,” both in style and character-draw- 
ing reveals Mr. Child at his best. His 
writing has a certain quality of reserve and 
repression that makes his climaxes all the 
more effective when they come. There is 
no touch of melodrama in his methods. 
_ Some years ago the author of these stories 
Only 
"recently he is the author of Potential Russia, 


a book that shows a knowledge and ap- 
_ preciation of the conditions which the empire 


a 


of the Tsar now faces, and will face at the 
- elose. of the war. 


; _ June. By Edith ‘Garnard oy Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company.—Here we 


find a very charming little juvenile story, 


which shows originality in its plot and 
r u and yet does not weary us with 


or somapenniece character-drawing. 


: ee by surprise. 


young mining engineer who has sprained his 
foot discovered by a young Southern girl 
in the hills of the wild mining country. She 
becomes to us immediately a creature of 
mystery, who apparently lives alone with 
some faithful negro servants, has the instincts 
of a lady, and the dialect of a Southern darky 
“before the war’! As the story progresses 
June continues to hold our interest; and 
what we are continually pleased with in it, 
is the writer’s delicacy of treatment, and the 
strong human qualities she brings out in her 
characters. No one can depict the old-time 
colored people of the old-time South who has 
not lived among them; and to be able to 
touch Unc’ Tribby and Mammy so vividly 
and tenderly reveals a rare gift. The author 
has a great many characters in her book; 
but even when the little orphan June goes 
North and we meet a new set of people in a 
different environment, their creator is quite 
equal to her task. This is a desirable book 
for girls from ten to fourteen years old. 


FINDING ouT Gop’s SECRETS. By Claude 
A. McKay. New York: The Abingdon 
Press.—Nothing is so difficult for a minister 
as talking easily and sympathetically to 
children. Many a man who can hold con- 
gregations by pulpit oratory fails hopelessly 
when confronted by a Sunday-school. We 
have all heard ministers talk ‘‘at,’’ ‘‘over,”’ 
and ‘‘beyond” the children of his parish. 
How many times have we actually heard 
him talk ‘‘to” or “‘with” them? Therefore, 
this being unfortunately true, we are de- 
lighted to see a book: that will be of the 
greatest help to Sunday-school superinten- 
dents and ministers in their relationship 
with the younger parishioners. A few of the 
titles are as follows: ‘‘A Look at the House 
You Live In,” ‘“‘God’s Two Great Regula- 
tors,” and ‘‘The Ship That Never Comes 
Back.” ‘They are all very short; and any 
man who responds to suggestion, and is 
able to easily elaborate an idea, will find 
great possibilities in this little volume. 
Moreover, the author does not press us with 
orthodoxy in any form; his topics are widely 
variant; and Unitarians will find them 
stimulating and of great assistance in work 
with our young people. 


A NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“A FAR JOURNEY”’ 


Abraham Mitrie Rihbany . 


PASTOR OF THE CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, BOSTON 


THE SYRIAN 


In it we find a | 


GAMES AND PARTIES FoR CHILDREN. By 
Grace Lee Davidson. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co.—Miss Davidson has not gone very 
far afield for the list of games comprised in 
this volume. We find old friends such as 
“Up, Jenkins,” ‘Blindman’s-buff,” and 
“Aunt Jemima’s Trunk.” Then, too, we 
have our dear old playmate ‘‘The Minister’s 
Cat.” Most of the boys and girls growing 
up to-day are not unlike other children of 
earlier generations; and some of these 
games are so familiar that they do not need 
books to describe them. ‘There is, however, 
another portion of the volume, called ‘“ How 
to Celebrate the Holidays,’’—Valentine’s 
Day, Washington’s Birthday, and the rest of 
the occasions dear to the young. On the 
whole the part of the book that is obviously 
the most valuable is in the chapter called 
“The Etiquette of Parties.” Here boys and 
girls learn some things that they rarely 
impart to one another, and which start 
them on the right road at an early age. 


Puysica, TRAINING For Boys. By 
M. N. Bunker, D.C.M.Ped. Boston: 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company.—This 
little book should be in the hands of every 
boy in America, It is an urgent reminder of 
the things that go to the making of a strong, 
virile manhood and how to attain them. 
It is full of information about the body, 
given in clear, simple language, free from 
technicalities, which any lad of common 
intelligence can understand. It gives rules 
for all kinds of exercises, and warns against 
over-exertion. It abounds with admirable 
illustrations well photographed and well 
printed. Some people might question all the 
author claims for physical efficiency, and 
wonder whether he would assert that Sandow 
was a.greater man than Herbert Spencer. 
Still they have to admit that a sound body 
makes for a sound mind. This book makes 
for a,sound body. 


PERSONAL REMINISCENCES. 


BY GEORGE BATCHELOR. 


Reprint from the Christian Register. 75 cts. For sale 
by Geo. H. Ellis Co., 272 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


CHRIST 


An illuminating interpretation of the life and teachings of Jesus Christ, 
not only of vital importance to the preacher and the Bible teacher, buta volume 


for home reading as well. 


Its varied scenes of Syrian life appeal alike to the 


scholar, the layman, and the child, and reproduce for Western readers the 


original atmosphere in which the Bible was first written. 


As an eminent 


preacher wrote to the author, this work is “‘a real key to the Scriptures.” 


$1.50 net, at all bookstores 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
4 PARK STREET 


BOSTON 
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The Home, 
Across the Hills. 


Who in the wild hills strays, 
These late October days, 
A gift receives 
Upon his shoulders laid— 
A cloak of rich brocade 
(Yet all unwoven) 
the maple leaves. 
—From the Japanese. 


When Jimmy Flew. 


Jimmy was just an ordinary, wide-awake, 
curiosity-satisfying boy, with a very inven- 
tive mind. 

In the short term of years that had elapsed 
since he started on the road to learning, 
three things that were of much interest to 
him had been born into the world. They 
were the automobile, the motor-cycle, the 
aéroplane. Upon wireless telegraphy he 
had not bestowed more than a passing 
thought, for, as he forcibly expressed it, 
“it didn’t get you nowhere.” 

Of the first-mentioned three he desired 
to make for himself one of each, and in 
reality had made an automobile that went 
haltingly and uncertainly down the road 
for distances varying from a few feet to half 
a mile. Upon its completion Jimmy was 
the king of his gang for ten days—just ten 
days and no longer. 

He was coasting down the long hill in 
front of his father’s home one day when 
the machine became unmanageable and ran 
away. On the bridge it struck a cow, 
breaking her leg so she had to be killed 
for beef. The automobile, with Jimmy at 
the wheel, then jumped the balustrade, 
landing in the water upside down, and had 
it not been for ready assistance Jimmy 
would have been drowned. 

Jimmy was just at that age when he 
was easily frightened at something of no 
consequence, yet would, with perfect equa- 
nimity, climb to the top of a forty-foot wind- 
mill tower while the wheel was turning in a 
perfect gale, and wonder why his parents 
became so excited and ordered him down 
forthwith. It took more than an automo- 
bile accident to dampen his inventive spirit, 
so he took up the manufacture of a motor- 
eycle with renewed enthusiasm. In it, 
however, he found more than his match and 
had to give up the project. His father’s 
withdrawing all his assistance after his former 
accident no doubt was the controlling factor 
in the failure. The making of an aéroplane 
was never considered very seriously by Jimmy, 
as he had never seen one outside of books, 
let alone get close enough to one to see how 
the thing was made. 

This explains why Jimmy’s heart throbbed 
with excitement when he learned that there 
was to be an aéroplane flight at the forth- 
coming celebration, and he became more 
excited than ever a few days before the 
much-looked-for date when a force of men 
appeared in the field alongside his father’s 
orchard and were soon erecting the canvas 
hangar that was to house the machine. 

Jimmy was at the spot post-haste, and 
dogged the steps of the workmen from 
morning until night, carrying bolts, wire, 
or anything that their slightest wish sig- 
nified they needed. 


biplane as a sponge absorbs water. 

He was a very likely boy, and the men 
took a great fancy to him, explaining every- 
thing in detail, and when the last nut had 
been tightly fastened, the last wire drawn 
taut until it fairly sang, the machine was 
pushed into the open, Jimmy placed in the 
seat and a picture taken of the youthful 
aviator. 

While he sat there the young man who 
operated the machine showed him how the 
aéroplane was guided and how the various 
planes were manipulated. 

“Say, when a fellow has to use both feet 
and both hands and his back, he does not 
have very much time for anything else, 
does he?”’ Jimmy asked wonderingly. 

“No time to look at the landscape, that’s 
sure,” his instructor replied. 

The aviator and his mechanicians were 
seated a few feet away, eating dinner; 
Jimmy was sitting in the machine, toying 
to explain to Bud Wilkins and Jerry Smith 
just how the thing flew, when Bud, in a 
spirit of fun, gave the paddles a whirl. 
Immediately there was a sputter that grew 
rapidly intoaroar. Before Jimmy or the men 
were aware of what had happened, the ma- 
chine was bounding along over the field. 

The frightened boy just had one fleeting 
glimpse of the men as they jumped to their 
feet in a futile attempt to catch the machine 
and then he saw the frightened face.of his 
mother as he sped past the house. As he 
turned to look back he unknowingly raised 
the planes and barely cleared the high hedge 
at the end of the field. 

Higher and higher he went. 

The whole country seemed to be one 
large green carpet; golden splotches, show- 
ing where the oats had been cut, made the 
cornfields a greener hue by contrast, while 
here and there a tin roof was betrayed by 
flashing the rays of the sun up into his face. 

By the time he had realized his position 
Jimmy attempted to lower his planes to 
keep from going any higher. He did it so 
suddenly that he nearly turned over. He 
turned half around in his seat to see how 
far he had gone, and the machine shot 
around in a sharp turn, canting at an angle 
that was positively dangerous. 

' “Tm on my way back, anyhow,” he mut- 
tered between his chattering teeth. ‘‘If 
I ever get down all right, I’ll be some big 
chief,’”’ he continued, not without a certain 
exultation, in spite of his perilous position, 
as he watched the country below him pass- 
ing like some huge kaleidoscope. 

The motor made such a roar that he 
could hardly think, yet he revelled in its 
smoothness and easy running, boy though 
he was. 

He was almost over the town again, and 
as he sped by there were innumerable 
black specks in the open spaces and in the 
streets, mere cracks between the rows of 
buildings. He looked for his own home, 
but was almost past before he noticed a 
smoke coming from an open field and rightly 
guessed that they were signalling him, so 
he could land safely. 

“Good thing,” he thought. ‘‘The whole 
works down there look as level as a floor 
from up here. But how am I going to get 
down?” he wailed. 

He would have to turn again, and as he 


really did not know whether he had made 


Jimmy Tebeaybe’ the erection of that the pen hefore: with iss i nd j hi 
left foot, or his left. hand or hi s right f foo 
or his back, he was not a bit easy, and his ; 


‘noon. 


altitude made him chary about experi- 
menting. But there was one thing sure, 
—he must turn soon, for he was approach- 
ing the Big Woods, where a safe landing 
would be impossible. 

He racked his brain trying to remember 
some of the instructions the aviator had 
given him, but could not call many of them 
to mind. After several gradual dips and 
rises he finally was started on the return 
trip. 


As he squared away confidence came to . 


him, and he thought of Bud and wondered 
how he felt. The last glimpse Jimmy had 
of Bud was the latter being caught in the 
back of the neck by a guy wire and turned 
over and over like a tumbler at the circus. 
It would have been real funny if he had 
not been so scared. 

Jimmy was becoming more composed 
with each passing minute, and when he 
came in sight of the field and the hangar 
he lowered the planes and came gradually 
to earth. He did not know how to shut 
off the power, however, and sped past the 
terrified men and his frenzied parents like 
a shot, going with all speed toward a deep 
ravine that lay diagonally across the field. 
Machine and boy went to the bottom in a 
crumpled heap. : 

When Jimmy came to _ consciousness 
some time later, he was in bed in his own 


(room, and his father was bending over him 


solicitously. * 

“Young man, this is the last time I am 
going to call you for breakfast. You roll 
out now, or we'll go to the parade without 
you.” 

It was then that Jimmy flew.—Harmon R. 
Andrews, in The Junior Herald. 


How a Little Boy became a “Big Boy.” 


“Mother, the other fellers don’t have their 
kid brothers a-tagging around all the time. 
Jim Sturgis gets some fellow to hold on to 
his, and then he runs off.” Edwin looked 
scornfully down at six-year-old Lawrence, who 
was trying so hard to be a big boy. 

“T am glad you don’t treat your little 
brother that way,”’ mother said. ‘‘I should 
be very much ashamed of you if you did.” 

Edwin’s face turned red. He had never 
asked another boy to hold his chubby little 
Lawrence, it is true, but he ran away and 
left him ever so many times! Jim thought 
that was “‘being smart,” but Edwin felt sure 
mother would not agree with Jim. 

“Did you know I was the fastest runner in 
school?” asked Edwin, after a few moments of 
thoughtful silence. i‘ 

“No,” answered mother, “but I need a 
boy who can run fast. Father’s new hat 
blew down into Abbott’s Gully in the storm 
last night. He didn’t have time to get it 
on his way to the shop this morning, so he ~ 
asked me to send one of you boys after it this _ 
I think a boy who can run fast ¥ 
have time to get that hat before one o’clock.”’ 

“All right; I'll get it!” and Edwin pulled 
on his coat. 
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crossed to the other side, and peered again. 


1 


He saw ice, snow, slush, leafless bushes, and 

trees, but nothing that could be father’s 

_ good hat, so he turned about and ran for 
home. 

“Back so soon!’’ exclaimed mother. 
“Why, you’ve been gone only twenty 
minutes! But where’s the hat?” 

“Tt isn’t there,” promptly answered Edwin. 
“T guess somebody stole it, or maybe the 

~ wind blew it away.” 
_ As soon as school was out that afternoon 
all the big boys started off together. Law- 
rence and some of the other small boys 
wanted to follow, but Jim Sturgis called back, 
“All you kids get along out of this,” and they 
dared not disobey Jim! 

Lawrence, dragging his sled behind him, 
was trudging home all by himself when he 
remembered father’s good hat, which he still 
felt was down in that gully, just waiting for 
some boy to come find it, and he made up his 
mind to try what he could do. Lawrence 
was so short that his chin barely touched 
the railing over which Edwin had looked so 
easily, so he went around to the end and 
leaned over as far as his arm would 
reach, 

“Can’t see it,’”’ he said to himself; “‘but 
I guess it’s there, all right. I’m going to be 
Sure? =), 

Then he lay flat on his sled, and went 
shooting down over the snow and ice. The 
sled did not stop at the foot of the hill, but 
went part way up the other side of the gully, 
and then slid back and tumbled poor 
Lawrence into a clump of bushes. Some of 
them scratched his face, but he did not 
cry, not he! He might be a little boy, but he 
was no baby. 

Scrambling to his feet, he began to look 
about for the missing hat, and before very 
long his bright eyes spied it, wedged between 
the trunks of two young trees. 

“Away down under the bridge, where I 
couldn’t have seen it at all, even if I’d been 
big enough to look over the railing,’’ laughed 
he, as he pulled the hat from its hiding- 
place and punched it into shape. 

To climb out of the gully without again 
denting that hat, or for a moment losing his 
hold on the sled rope, was not easy for a plump 
boy of six. Several times he stumbled, and 
once he fell flat, but finally hat, sled, and boy 
all reached the top of the hill. 

“‘Where have you been?’’ asked Edwin, 
as the little brother appeared in the sitting- 
room doorway, his face happy under the 
scratches, and both hands held behind him. 

“Down in the gully after the hat!” cried 
Lawrence. ‘And here it is! 

_ “Thank you, Lawrence,” smiled mother. 
; “Once I had just one big boy, but now I 
_ have two; a big, long boy, and a big, strong 
boy.” — ' F 
Edwin said nothing then. He just kept 
his eyes on his book and looked very sheepish 
ind eed. : : 
- But that night when the light was blown 
t and he was sure mother had closed the 
door into the sitting-room, he whispered, 
‘Say, Bub, how’d you like to be one of the 
I'd like it!” answered Lawrence, eagerly. 
[ don’t ‘the others will mind if 
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+ What the Mule Said. 


A civil engineer tells this story: While over- 
seeing a gang of men who, with mule teams, 
were hauling loads of dirt, a friend of mine— 
a ventriloquist—came up. 

Presently a mule, driven by a large, red- 


| headed, and fiery-tempered Irishman, balked 


when right in front of where my friend and 
I were standing. The Irishman soon lost 
his temper, and began to whip. 

“Now just watch the Irishman,’ the ven- 
triloquist whispered in my ear. 

At that moment Pat, losing all patience, 
gave the animal a tremendous kick. 

The mule turned his head. 

“Don’t you do that againl’’ The voice 
sounded as though it came direct from be- 
tween the mule’s parted lips. 

The whip dropped from the Irishman’s 
hand. For a moment he stared at the mule, 
and then, without uttering a word, he 
whirled about and bolted down the street. 


Polly-Pillow. 


My name is Polly-Pillow and I live on 
the guttest-room bed. Since I was stuffed 
I have only had one exciting day in my 
life, and that was enough for me. It began 
like this: Peggy had what is called Coldin- 
thehead. Now I don’t know what this is, 
but it must be disagreeable, because Peggy 
cried, and they wouldn’t let her play. out- 
doors. 

Mother said, ‘Why don’t you play with 
your dolls?” : 

Peggy said, “Oh, I’m tired of them, 
and they’re broken, anyway.” 

Mother thought a moment, and then she 
laughed. ‘‘Wait here, Peggy,’ she cried. 
“Tll be back directly with a surprise for 
you!” I heard all this, as the nursery is 
next door to the guest room, but I was as- 
tonished when mother came in, snatched 
me off the bed, and tied a string tightly 
around the upper part of me. “There, 
Polly-Pillow,” she said, “that’s for your 
neck!”” I didn’t know what a neck was or 
why anybody should want to have one, but 
mother seemed so pleased I didn’t mind. 
Next she folded in my two upper corners to 
improve the shape of what she called my 
head, and she took. a square white rag, and 
on it, with Peggy’s paints, she painted two 
big black eyes, a nose, and a smiling red 
mouth. I thought this beautiful, and was im- 
mensely pleased when mother called it my 
face, and fastened it on me with pins. The 
baby’s cap concealed the fact that I had no 
hair, (Though what good is hair, and why 
should anybody want it?) I began to be 
quite puffed up about my appearance 
especially when I was dressed in Baby Sister’s 
little white dress and furry coat. I was so 
fat I made quite an armful for mother to carry 
into the nursery. What a shout Peggy gave 
when she saw me! Then began a busy 
day for Polly-Pillow. I wouldn’t like to 
say how many times I was dressed and un- 
dressed. Sometimes I was a baby, then a 
little girl in Peggy’s aprons, then a lady in a 
long skirt, and hat and veil, and even before 
night a boy in brother’s pajamas! I was 


down the hall, and at last, when I was so 


‘tired out my seams were cracking, I was put 


into Peggy’s nightgown. 

“Now IJ’'ll play a trick on father,” she 
said. ‘“‘I’ll hide when he comes in to say 
good-night.”’ 

Father opened the door and came softly 
over to the bed, carrying something in his 
hand. ‘Here, little daughter,’ said he, 
“T’ve brought you some strawberries.” 

Then out of the closet bounced Peggy. 
“No, no, daddy,’ she cried. ‘I’m here.”’ 

“Dear me,” said father, “if you had 
been one minute later she would have 
eaten up your strawberries!’’ I suppose 
Peggy must have believed him, for she was 
quite cross after he had gone, and pushed 
me out of bed on the hard floor. At last 
nurse picked me up and took me back to 
my old home in the guest room, and very 
thankful I was to get there. I don’t want 
any more excitement for a long while, and 
yet—I still think with pride sometimes of 
the day when Polly-Pillow was a dolly! 
Gertrude Knevels, in The Churchman. 


Better than Begging. 


An urchin nine years old, with a very dirty 
face and a pair of bright eyes, accosted a 
woman. 

“Please to give me some money to get me 
something to eat,” he whined. 

“No; I won’t give you any money to get 
you something to eat,’’ was the reply. 

Finally she hired him to carry her umbrella 
to her office, and on their way thither she 
gave him a little lecture on labor and its fruits 
in phrases she thought he would understand. 
She advised him to go into the newspaper 
business, and lent him a shilling to invest in 
papers, after he had signed his name to a 
contract she drew up, promising to pay her 
immediately he had cleared that amount. 

In an hour and a half he came back to the 
office proudly and deposited on her desk the 
money loaned. She took sixpence of it and 
told him to keep the other to make further 
investments. The next day he cleared two 
shillings. He was radiant. 

“This is better than begging, isn’t it?” 

“You bet,” he said. 

“Now, if I give you all this money, will 
you promise to buy what I shall ask?”’ 

*¢Wes’m.”’ 

“Then buy a tablet of soap and use it.” 

He said he would and went out.—London 


Christian Life. 
Children’s Mission 


The 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1364. 
The Unitarian Children’s Charity. : 
Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes more or less permanent, according to circumstances, 
which the Mission finds for them. All children cared for 
are in close relations with the central office. 
Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 
Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 
constant demands for service. 
Present, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vice-PresipeENT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, 
CLerk, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TreasuRER, ALLSTON BURR. : 
Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D.,- Mrs. Pail Y. De Normandie, 
George W. Fox, Nathaniel T. Kidder, Dudley L. Pick- 
man, Jr., Mrs. George T. Rice, William H. Slocum, Rev. 
Sydney B. Snow, Augusta G. Williams, M.D. 
PARKER B. FIELD, GeNneRAL SECRETARY, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Cieoatsoad Raised by the Tent Présch= 
ing Mission. 


HENRY G. IVES. 


A great deal has been said and written 
about the Tent Preaching Mission which 
was conducted this summer on Cape Cod. 
The picturesque nature of the enterprise 
and its unique character singled it out for a 


-good deal of attention. 


Liberal evangelism has become a popular 
catchword in the public press, and we are 
probably going to hear a great deal of it 
in the future; for the time seems to have 
come for liberals to enter the evangelical 
field. The world wants to know whether 
they have a gospel of salvation for the average 
person. Besides, action on their part: is 
necessary unless the world is to understand 
that liberals are emancipated people who 
consider themselves free from the obliga- 
tion of joining with their fellows in creat- 
ing a religious life for society. 

Hitherto, emancipation has been the under- 
lying spirit of liberalism. In the future 
this emancipation has got to be linked with 
obvious effectiveness in the positive task of 
building up a faith in the minds of people 
that will strengthen and sustain them as 
the old religion, when it was believed in, man- 
aged to do. 

This I take it is the reason why so much 
interest has been expressed in the Tent Preach- 
ing Mission. It is the reason why so much 
attention has been given to liberal evangel- 
ism during the past few months. During 
this winter, when Boston will be thrown 
into the excitement of a great revival, the 
question will be asked with ever-increasing 
emphasis, Granted that the liberals are 
good people and that their ideas have some 
truth, can they enable men and women 
to do what is right? 
dynamic power into frail human nature? 
In other words, can liberal Christianity save 
people? This is the great question that 
the revivalist asks when his methods are 
questioned. It is the problem put by every 
thoughtful well-wisher of his kind. 

Consequently the experiences of the Tent 
Preaching Mission have peculiar interest 
because so far as they go they furnish direct 
evidence upon this crucial matter. To the 
extent that the Mission was successful, 
liberals can justifiably say that they have a 
message for the average man. Where it 
failed their answer has to be either negative 
or else postponed until more efficient work 
is done. 

For we all know how very hastily and im- 
perfectly the Tent Mission was undertaken. 
The idea only occurred to its authors just 
as the summer was approaching. ‘The tents 
had to be made and furnished, the men 
secured to manage the enterprise, and the 
locations decided upon. Besides, as the 
task was entirely new, there were no land- 
marks to be followed. Everything had to 
be tried out. If the plan did not succeed 
in a certain region, the tents were to be 
shifted to another, but just where had to be 
decided upon at the last moment. Little 
opportunity was given for announcing the 
coming of the tent. People did not know 
when to expect it. Sometimes its best 
friends were away when it arrived. 

Again, the musical side of the enterprise 
had to be tested. Now, we all realize that 
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air services. Bivain, the: services He a 1 firs st- 
class musician are extremely important for 
such work. 

As for the speaking, many different coun- 
sels prevailed. One said, ‘‘Preach straight, 
distinctive radidrianiéeni). no matter who 
is hit.’ Another advised the avoidance of 
controversial matters. A third would preach 
a social message dealing with the reforma- 
tion of the bodies of men. A fourth insisted 
upon a spiritual preaching. Again, the length 
of the service had to be decided upon. All 
these matters were up in the air when the 
tent arrived at Sandwich on June ro. 

Then the social attitude of the men had 
to be decided upon. ‘To what extent should 
they unbend from the conventional atti- 
tude of the churched minister? How far 
was it -wise for them to become ‘good 
fellows’? with the people of the neighbor- 
hood? Was social life to be started among 
the young people whom they met, or would 
that detract from the dignity of the service? 

Even the use of slang was seriously dis- 
cussed in the camp as a justifiable method 
of imparting ‘‘punch” to proceedings. The 
informal life of the camp is so different from 
the conventions of the city that the team had 
to feel its way in each place as to the best 
method to be adopted. 

Again, the work differed where Unitarian 
churches exist and where they are absent. 
In the former case the natural course is to 
work with our-own people. Yet here again 
arose a question: should we just do as they 
thought best, as a guest naturally wishes to 
do, or were we there to blaze new paths for 
the future? 

In a new field it was always a question 
whether the best results would be achieved 
by working alone or by soliciting the help 
of the local churches. The former course 
left us free to do as we pleased; the latter 
secured us more friends. 

These are just a few of the problems that 
arose. They show how entirely experi- 
mental the whole enterprise was. As for 
the weather, who would have predicted 
that for eight or nine solid weeks it would 
rain until it seemed as though the days of 
Noah had returned? Camping in wet clothes 
and sleeping under damp blankets was itself 
an experiment in the field of human endur- 
ance. 

So, taking all these factors into hoon 
I think that Unitarians have great reason 
to be gratified at the results achieved. In 
the first place, the American Unitarian 
Association had enough evangelical fervor 
to start the work. No one can say that 
we did not try. ‘Then the plan was stuck to 
for the whole summer, and more places were 
visited than at first were expected to be 
reached. ‘Three strong-willed- men who had 
never met before lived in the close intimacy 
of camp life for eleven weeks and cared 
enough for the Mission to see it through 
to the end. ‘They lived on fifteen cents a 
meal until a good Samaritan found them 
lying by the roadside and took them to a 
boarding-house, where their strength gradu- 
ally came back. As the trip progressed their 
preaching became more and more open in its 
liberal emphasis, and at the same time in- 
creasingly spiritual because they found that 
men and women are hungry for spiritual 
food. Each of these men has been radical 


along economic lines of thinking, and yet has | 


‘the religious life. 
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the souls of:people that have: 
more than their bodies, 

At first the question in their minds wa 
how to ‘‘put across’? what they had to aaa 
so that it would lodge in the minds of the 
hearers. Later they became more con- 
cerned with the problem of finding something 
to impart. The great symbols of religion 
were increasingly used by them. They 
learned to speak in the vernacular of their 
hearers. Jesus was urged as the symbol of 
Immortality was —pre- 
sented as the goal of human-endeavor, and- 
prayer was found to be an extremely im- 
portant part of the service. One of the men 
who at the start had not much use for Jesus 
announced that he was going back to pre-- 
sent him as the centre of his teachings. 
Another admitted that he realized as never ~ 
before the power of prayer. 

As for slang, it was quickly discovered that 
no means of speech is so effective as correct, 
clear-cut English, going right to the point at 
issue with the fewest possible words. The 
audience liked to be reminded of its short- 
comings, provided that the speaker stuck. 
to his subject. It would listen for forty-five 
minutes at a time if he had something worth _ 
giving. It was not new thought that 
evoked the most response, but well-considered 
presentation of those matters upon which we 
all agree, but which we too often forget to 
practise. 

The topics discussed were ‘‘The Call of 
Jesus to the Modern World,” “A Chalk 
Talk on Life and Immortality, Heaven and - 
Hell,” ‘‘The Charm of Jesus,” ‘‘ The Sand of 
the Seashore,” and “The House Built upon. 
a Rock,” “The Making of a Creed,” and 
“JT Am Come that They Might Have Life.” 

The audience always took notice when 
life was presented as something essentially 
good and self-saving when lived out as it 
should be. Even Catholics seemed to enjoy 
the thought that life can be trusted if we-are 
true to its normal and wholesome expres- 
sions. 

The writer was greatly helped toward this 
conclusion by a-talk which he had with. 
Rev. George F. Kent of New Orleans, when . 
on a visit to his summer home at Chatham. 
Mr. Kent pointed out that he started with 
his people where the Catholic Church stops. 
The priest tries to put his parishioners into 
a normal and safe attitude toward God. - 
He (Mr. Kent) tells his people that they are . 
in this relation to start with and their task 
is to remain so. ‘This is the liberal message. 
This is the essence of the new Christianity. 
This is the hope that Jesus brought. If 
liberal evangelism means anything, it means 
the enunciation of this message of emanci- 
pation linked with the opportunity to show 
ourselves children of God by working with 
him in his continuous work of creation. 

As one of the team said, such a message > 
cuts the ground from under the medieval — 
Christianity preached by most revivalists. 
The devil disappears as a God, with almost. 
divine power over our souls, -and the; . 
earth becomes sweet and fragrant as was 
the Garden of Eden when God walked in it 
in the cool of the day. _ ; 

_ Yet the final question remains to be sol 
—Do we Unitarians care enough about 
ing people spiritually to really find out w 
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study the common life about i 
; | in this comparison are also interesting. The 


We are ester this i in our pliiastitieny sad 
as through our splendid charities. Causes that 
. need assistance like to come to Unitarians for 
: help. How many of them, however, ever 

_ think of turning to us for spiritual assistance! 
They rather imagine that we are a sort of 
emancipated people, living on the mountain- 
top, who never know what the man in the 
valley has to face in the way of difficulty 
and temptation. As for us, we have been so 
occupied in climbing to the higher altitude 
that we have made practically no spiritual 
effort to lift them up to where we stand. 

In fact it has become rather fashionable to 

argue that they cannot leave the valley. 

x It was borne upon us men with increasing 

emphasis that liberals have got to share their 
religion as well as their worldly substance, 
if they want the average person to believe 
they have a religion worth sharing. Other- 
wise, they regard us as spiritual aristocrats, 
who profess human brotherhood with the lips, 

' but deny it in practice. Are they not right 
in doing so, if we do not think them capable of 
sharing our liberal message and carry it to 
them? 

When we try to do this, we shall inevitably 
stop being so anxious as to whether we are 
misunderstood in speaking of Jesus as Saviour 
or in celebrating such Christian festivals as 
Easter. Our anxiety to reach other people 
will overcome the hesitancy and awkward- 
ness with which we have expressed our deepest 
longings for fear that others will put undue 
meanings into our words. The larger object 

_ of reaching other people will make us content 
to be at times misunderstood if only we can 
help them toward deeper spiritual insight. 
In fact, we shall only then care as to whether 
we are really doing something to advance the 
world. 

_ This does not imply cloudiness of thinking. 
We shall rather study how clearly and effect- 
ually to bring to them what we have found 

_-- most precious. 

s On the Cape at least, it seems as though we 

have much to gain by trying to mix 

spiritually with people and little to lose in the 
danger of genuine fellowship. Our own vision 

' will broaden as we approach the common 

table of life and share with them in the good 
things that God has spread out for all his 
children. 
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Success at Star Island. 
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The success of the Isles of Shoals Meetings 
is to be measured, if at all, by the excellence 
of the addresses there given and the spiritual 
quality of the influences generated. It is 
none the less interesting to note that from 
‘the "cereus of se cenatir that success is 


r the years 1914, fix: and 1616, which 
just come to hand, shows very clearly 
ow far the influence of the movement is 
hi ng. 
‘he year 1914 ‘was ‘a climax year, the Eu- 
ean =owar preventing Americans from 
abroad, so that all our resorts were 
_ Although 1 the hotel on Star Island 

aa bya 2 day: the gross attendance 


Daily averages for the three years included 


average for 1914 was 114.5; last year it was 
81.5; and this year 140. The largest num- 
ber in attendance on any one day during 
each of these last three years has been re- 
spectively, 243, 233, and 254,—the last figure 
representing about the capacity of the hotel. 
This highest figure was reached at the time 
the island was dedicated, and includes only 
those who remained overnight. More than 
360 were in the procession on that day. As 
many who come to the Shoals can remain 
for only a few days, it is obvious that a very 
large number of different persons are brought 
each year under the influence of this centre 
of high thinking and ideal impulse. 

The many friends of this movement will 
be glad to know that the season of 1916 has 
also been financially the most successful for 
many years. The balance which our excel- 
lent manager, Mr. V. D. Harrington, was 
able to turn into the treasury of the Star 
Island Corporation will be used at once in 
necessary improvements. 


The Ministers’ Union. 


Partly owing to Rev. Dr. Gladden’s 
recent King’s Chapel address, and the 
unfounded rumors beforehand that it might 
deal with certain mooted matters, there seems 
to be some special inquiry about the Min- 
isters’ Union. 

This tunpretentious Brotherhood is so 
simple a thing that sometimes it has seemed 
to be scarcely an organization at all. Every 
minister, of every name, who so chooses, 
may be a member of it while he attends its 
meetings. And by ceasing to attend he 
may. drop out. There are no entrance 
elections or entrance fees, or even signatures, 
and there are no dues. No action taken by 
it is binding except it be taken with sub- 
stantial unanimity. 

With such a constitution originally and 
unchanged through all its history, this 
Union has lived and wrought for about twenty- 
two years. Me 

The Ministers’ Union has stood during 
all of these years for the belief that Christ’s 
prayer for the oneness of his disciples (John 
xvii.) is a proper and wise prayer for any 
one to offer, at any and all times; that 
this prayer is surely to be answered, and that 
humble persons may help on now the fulfil- 
ment of it. 

This Union may be said to have com- 
mitted itself in such ways as these, namely: 
The standards of brotherliness and of cour- 
tesy, among all ministers, should be of the 
highest. However earnestly they may differ, 
such as differ have only to ‘‘ask” of God 
together for his mind touching their differ- 
ence, and he will give them together as much 
of his mind as they need to know in order to 
have hearty co-operation and mutual good- 
will, and will give it to them as fast as they 
will follow his leading. 

Perhaps some people may think our state- 
ment of confidence in the Sermon on the 
Mount is cant, or empty talk, on our part. 
But such judges are mistaken. ‘‘Ask and 
it shall be given you,” is simply and ab- 
solutely true. Gravitation itself is not more 
certain. They that “ask” can no more 
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fail ia receive tac} the landscape fail to be 
lightened when the sun rises upon it. His- 
tory may be challenged to produce one single 


Crockery, China 
and Glassware 
Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co. 


Dinner Sets of all grades taken from: 
our large assortment of Stock Pat- 
terns enable the purchaser to 
select just the articles needed 
without being obliged to purchase 
the pieces not required at the time, 
Our stock is especially complete in 
dinner sets of the medium values. 


English China 
Service Plates 


from Royal Worcester, Doulton, Wedg- 
wood, Cauldon and Mintons, from 
$13.50 per dozen to $275.00. Also of 
the Lenox American China. 

Bouillon Cups and Saucers, $7.50 doz. 
to $100.00. 

Oyster Plates with separate cup to 
match for the cocktail sauce, $16.50 
doz. sets. 

China Ice Cream Sets (1 ice cream plat- 
ter and 12 ice plates), $3.75 set to $21.50. 

Entree Sets (1 round platter and 12 entree 
plates), (sometimes called chop sets), $3.75 
set to $78.00. 


Crystal Cut Glassware 

Glass Soup Plates, a novelty, from $16.50 
doz. to $90.00 doz. for the English Rock 
Crystal Glass: Soup Plates. 

Compartment Trays for Sweetmeats. 

Oil and Vinegar Sets, two bottles with 
tray. 

Photograph Frames, cut and engraved 
designs. 

Whipped Cream Sets—crystal and gold 
—(Whipped Cream Bowl with stand and 
glass ladle. 

Glass Covered Ficeie Plates, very 
dainty, for Sunday evening suppers. 

Colonial Glassware —large variety of 
every article used in glassware and at the 
pressed glass prices. 

Salad Dressing Mixing Bottles, various 
shapes. 

Glass Lily Pans and Japana Glass 
blocks for centres to hold flowers upright. 
English Rock Crystal. Glass Centre 
Vases with glass chains connecting four or 
six smaller vases—a unique dinner :table 

decoration. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co, 


Crockery, China & Glass Merchants 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


33 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON 
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instance when that promise ever failed. And 


. Union were held at Ayer, Mass. 


it never ‘will fail. 

‘The bitterest enemies in the whole world 
to-day, if they will come together and “‘ask”’ 
for the mind of God touching their differ- 
ence, will certainly find their hatred lessened, 
and find at least some glimpse of a better 
understanding. 

Such belief this Union has been trying 
ever since the closing days of 1894 to apply 
to the differences between Catholics and 
Protestants. How can they, any of them, 
well teach the world the tenderness of the 
love of God, and that our very life itself 
is not worth purchasing at the cost of hatred, 
without making immediate earnest effort 
to heal sad antagonisms between them? 

This same belief this Union has been 
“trying during the last two years to apply to 
the present world war. When the warring 
nations, perhaps by acceptable representa- 
tives, will get together and ‘‘ask’’ God for 
his mind, he will give his mind to them as far 
as they will follow it. And a peace that 
pleases the Lord ought to satisfy all good 
men. 

Because the Goh tints nations have the 
better way open to them, they ought to go 
in it, and any prolonging of the war partakes 
of the wickedness of all needless war. 

This same belief may be applied to the 
present lamentable and ominous contention 
in the industrial world. 

The first meetings of the Ministers 
For seven- 
teen years an annual summer meeting Has 
been held, by kind courtesy, in King’s 
Chapel, Boston. 

The president of this Union is Rev. Dr 
Washington Gladden of Columbus, Ohio. 

W. J. Bart, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


Wanted—Song Books. 


Will any Sunday-school that has copies of 
“The Carol” or ““A Book of Song and Ser- 
vice”’ to give to schools in need of them, inform 
me of the fact? 


E. L. STarzs, 
Minister of the First Parish 
(Unitarian) Church, East 
Bridgewater, Mass. 


Literature for Florida. 


During the course of my work in this 
extensive territory, covering sixty-five miles 
east and west, and about thirty-five miles 
north and south, I am continually reminded 
of the great need of something worth while 
to read among the many families I come in 
contact with. 

A few good-hearted persons in the North 
and East already know this, and are sending 
me some reading matter for distribution 
contemporary magazines, and books. ‘The 
magazines which are already being sent here 
to my address for this purpose are the Living 
Age, the Literary Digest, the Survey, and the 
Spectator. Some one is also sending the 
Atlantic Monthly, but addresses it to the late 
Rev. Mr. McHale of Marianna, Fla. Will 
that kindly disposed person please address 
that magazine to my name at Tallahassee, 
as I have made this city my headquarters 
I shall greatly appreciate any and all con- 
temporary magazines—not too old. Will 
not friends make it their pleasant task to 


- 


send me their magazines from be ceil to 
month for distribution? They may feel a 
real joy in the knowledge of satisfying the 
awakened needs in the lives of some of our 
people here. 

GusTAVE HENRY ZASTROW. 
TALLAHASSEE, FLA. 


Madame Paul Hyacinthe Loyson’s 
French Soldiers’ Asylum. 


‘The summer season has not been favorable 
for the collection of funds for the wounded 
soldiers of the Allied armies now fighting on 
French soil. Yet the intensity of the battles 
now waging have made the requirements of 
the hospitals greater than ever. 

Our friend Mrs. Loyson has continued to 
render her devoted service to her charges, 
although, for the second time since the war 
broke out, one of her young children has 
been stricken down with appendicitis and 
an operation is impending. It has been a 
time of great anxiety for this brave worker 
for humanity, although she nobly declares, 
“Personal trouble seems very slight in the 
midst of this world-tragedy.”’ Mrs. Loyson 
has cared for nearly 500 wounded soldiers. 

Recent contributions :— 


Previously acknowledged... .......0.......-- 
Miss Lucy Lowell (additional)............... 


10.00 


S: By Tingleyaiadditional).. :...' eee Seah cee 25.00 
Concord War Relief Committee, by Mrs. Pres- “ 
cott Keyes, treasurer (additional).......... 25.00 
Collection Star Island Unitarian Meeting. ..... 29.87 
Mrs. Annie Saenurchill 5... 2.0. oksdoe ect 10.00 
IME rs. Ge WEEDS 05,0 oe » ic onan aphe nieaierres 5.00 
Concord War Relief Committee (additional). . 25.00 
Miss Julia Lyman (additional)............... 50.00 
$2,064.67 


Contributions are solicited, and may be 
sent to Mrs. A. L. Wendte, 165 Hunneweil 
Avenue, Newton, Mass. 


Unitarian Sunday School Union of 
Boston. 


On the third Wednesday of October, 1916, 
the Unitarian Sunday School Union of Boston 
begins its thirty-fourth season. The pro- 
gramme of meetings will follow in due course. 
This is a word in advance about the purpose 
of the Union and how it plans to carry out 
its aims during the coming winter. 

As heretofore, there will be a series of 
evening meetings, beginning with a service 
of worship and consisting chiefly of an ad- 
dress followed by discussion. The subjects 
are varied, but they form a group with one 
theme; namely, what do we, as Unitarians, 
mean by religious education? Could we 
say definitely when teachers of other sects 
asked us? Can we say when our own pupils 
put the question? Then let us come to- 
gether, hear what our speakers have to say, 
and be prepared to give our own opinions. 

A new feature, planned especially to stimu- 
late discussion, will be a series of informal 
conferences held before supper, for the half- 
hour beginning at 5.15. ‘The topics are not 
prearranged like the subjects of the evening 
meetings, although each will be announced 
on the monthly programme. They will 
deal with matters of immediate interest, and 
the committee in charge will be glad of sug- 
gestions from interested teachers. 

Finally, the Union aims to promote socia- 
bility among its members. ‘The supper hour 
is one for strengthening old acquaintances 
and forming new ones. Members who can 


attend frequently are urged to form them- 


selves into a committee of ho 
that the people who ought to 
other are brought together. For, after all, 
we represent more than the school of our 
one parish. We are the Sunday-schools of 
Eastern Massachusetts, and we shall feel our 
strength more surely by close co-operation. 


Tickets may be obtained on application. 
mail to Prof. James H. Bes 19 Un 


The meetings are to be held on the third © 


Wednesday of the month, in Arlington 
Street Church. The supper will be at six 
o’clock, following the conference. 
ing meeting will begin promptly at seven 
and adjourn at half-past eight. 


‘The even- 


By dispensing with the services of a caterer 


and substituting a committee of our own 
members, the price of season supper tickets 
has been reduced to $3.25, while single 
tickets are 50 cents. 
tickets are transferable. 
these season tickets constitutes membership 
in the Union, such membership being open 
to individuals as well as to schools. 
evening meetings are open to any who are 
interested. 


As in the past, season 
One or more of 


The 


Membership tickets may be obtained of 


the treasurer, Mr. A. W. B. Huff, 41 Park 
Street, Newton, Mass. 
including requests for programmes, should 
be sent to the secretary, Mrs. C. L. Stebbins, 
361 Harvard Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


All other inquiries, 


Frances M. Dapmun, President. 


The Modern Expansion of Chris- 
F tianity. 


Prof. Edward C. Moore, D.D., of Harvard 


University, president of the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, and 

a member of the Commission on Education 
of the Edinburgh Continuation Committee, 
will give a course of fifteen lectures on “‘ The 
Expansion of Christendom in the Modern 
Era,” on Wednesday afternoons at 4.30, 
beginning Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1916. The 
course will be held in one of the lecture-rooms ~ 
of Boston University, Boylston Street, corner 

of Exeter Street. 
persons already having some knowledge of 
foreign missions, such as leaders of mission- 
study classes. 
topics: 
Period of Discovery and Conquest; 
Formation of Colonial Empire.’ 
Jesuit and Franciscan Missions.’’ 
tant Missions: 
Significance for 
tion. 
“Economie and Social Results; Slavery, 
Liquor, Opium; Trade and Politics.” 
fluence of Western Political Ideas in Japan, - 
China, India, and Turkey.” 
Women in these Countries. 
forming Movemen 
in Mission Lands. 
“The Press.” 
Views of the Church and Ministry. Christian 
Doctrine and the Naturalization of Christian- 
ity among New Peoples.” 
vival among Adherents of Other Faiths.” . 
“Present Problems in Administration and — 
Methods.” 
carefully selected references for systema’ 
reading will be suggested to the members 
the course. 


The course is intended for 


It will include the following 
“‘Christendom and the East in the 
the — 
“Early 
“* Protes- 
History of their Beginnings. 
Christendom. Organiza- 
Sectarianism.” ‘Medical Work.” 
“Tn- 


“The Status of 
Humane and Re- 
.’ “Educational Work 

Industrial Education,” 
‘Specifically Religious Work. 


“Religious Re- 


In connection with these topics 


A fee of $2.50 will be charged for this cot 


, 


*# 


eit ot Religious 
_ Education. 


REV. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, SECRETARY. 
x 


Books for the Superintendent. 


_ The superintendent’s task is heaviest at 
the beginning of the year. Problems then 
come thronging upon him in number and 
volume always perplexing and sometimes 
staggering. As comparatively few people 
ever occupy the office, there are not many 
experienced persons to whom he can turn 
for help. In this emergency a book—simply 
written and dealing with the very problems 
he must face—may be of great help. . I vent- 
ure to name a few such books, every one 
of which has been found helpful in precisely 
the situation described. 

For the sake of clearness these books may 
be grouped according to the special topic they 
emphasize. The superintendent wants, first, 
to know about his school as a whole,—how 
it should be organized and graded. Then 
he needs to prepare himself to preside, guid- 
ing and governing the group with which 
he deals in such a manner as to secure good 
order, without which no school can be really 
successful. A third problem is that of the 
conduct of worship,—no small task in a group 
so diverse in age and development,—espe- 
cially if he is to lead his school in acts of 
genuine prayer and praise, and not in a 
mere ‘opening exercise.”” A fourth prob- 
lem is to set his school to work upon real 
life problems, making it a centre of social 
service and a laboratory for the develop- 
ment of efficient helpers in human better- 
ment. A fifth problem will be that of the 
observance of special days, and the utiliza- 
tion of the impulse of play and the love of 
pageantry. 

To these it will be apparent that we 
should add a sixth,—one of the greatest of 
all—that of organizing the instruction. 
It is a fair question, however, whether this 
task should be laid upon the same person 
who has so many duties as have already 
been indicated. Fortunate is the super- 
intendent who has an efficient committee to 
take this responsibility; most fortunate is 
he if he has a director of religious education 
such as the Tuckerman School is providing 
for our churches. In this article, therefore, 
books will be named that offer help in meet- 
ing the first five problems I have indicated, 
leaving the mention of books on teaching 
for another article. 

On the initial problem of understanding 
and organizing the school as a whole, there 
is no better book than Prof. Walter S. 
Athearn’s “‘The Church School.” This book 
of 309 pages is published by the Pilgrim 
Press, Boston. Mr. Athearn, who is one 
of the foremost leaders in this field, tells the 
busy superintendent just what he needs 
to know. There are chapters on the func- 
tion and programme, on the activities of the 
school, and on its place among the educa- 
tional agencies of the church. He then 


takes up the various departments, from 


‘the Cradle Roll to the teacher-training 
class, and tells just how to make each one 
h es pei In this book, as in the 


value, so that the reader, 
will | know better than 


aay one ds can tell him what he should , 


read next. 

On the government of the school an ex- 
cellent book is W. Chandler Bagley’s ‘‘School 
Discipline.” This is a work covering 560 
pages and is prepared for teachers in secular 
schools. A judicious use of the table of 
contents will, however, guide a Sunday- 
school superintendent to passages that will 
clarify his ideas as to what he ought to ex- 
pect in the way of good order, and how he 
may secure it. 

The best preparation for the right con- 
duct of worship is, of course, a genuinely 
reverent spirit. The obvious truth and im- 
portance of this fact seem to have caused 
a strange and regrettable lack of study of 
and written instruction upon this subject. 
Two books, both by Prof. Hugh Hartshorne 
of Union Theological Seminary, seem to be 
the only ones available. The first, a book of 
210 pages, is entitled “‘Worship in the Sun- 
day School.” It goes into the theory of 
children’s worship, gives valuable sugges- 
tions, and describes at length Dr. Harts- 
horne’s own illuminating experiments at 
his Union School of Religion in New York. 
The second book, having 154 pages, is en- 
titled ‘‘A Manual of Training in Worship.” 
In this little book are many illustrations 
showing just how he proceeds in developing 
reverence among his pupils. 

W. Norman Hutchins’s ‘‘Graded Social 
Service for the Sunday School”’ is a little book 
of 135 pages costing 75 cents. It is on 


the whole the best treatment of this sub- | 


ject. Our superintendents reading this book 
will be pleased to note the high esteem in 
which the author holds the work of our own 
Disciples School in Boston, and may be led 
to make further inquiries as to what that 
school has so_ splendidly accomplished. 
He may also be led to inquire about other 
Unitarian schools that have also done ex- 
cellent work along the same line. 

Of special days that may be observed there 
seems no limit. In Marion I,awrance’s re- 
cent book, ‘Special Days in the Sunday 
School,’’ so many are mentioned and described 
that if every Sunday in the year were 
so used the list would not be covered. Per- 
cival Chubb’s ‘‘Festivals and Plays”’ is full 
of suggestions and has many pictures of 
such pageantry, illustrating costumes and 
actions. For a masterful treatment of the 
whole theme, Joseph Lee’s “Play in Educa- 
tion” is of the highest value. This book of 
500 pages discusses the whole question of 
the value and utilization of the play impulse 
in human development. 


The Young People’s Religious 
Cnion, 


The Tosie Dist. 


In planning a series of meetings based on 
the Young People’s Religious Union topic, 
card-assignments to those who are to lead 
the meetings should be made, when possible, 
a month in advance. Secure five members 
of your union to take charge of the meetings 
for the coming month, and have each leader 
prepare either a short address or write a paper 
on the topic for the day. Every member of 
the union ought to have read the Bible pas- 


This New Range. 
Is A Wonder 
For Cooking 


Although it is less than four feet 
long it can do every kind of cooking 
for any ordinary Lesaily by gas in. 
warm weather, or by coal or wood 
when the kitchen needs heating. 


“Makes Cooking Easy’”’ 


Note the two gas ovens above—one 
for baking, glass paneled and one 
for broiling, with white door. 


The large oven below is fitted with 
Glenwood oven indicator, and is 
heated by coal or wood. 

When in a hurry, both coal and gas ovenscan 
be operated at the same time, using one for 
meats and the other for pastry. It “Makes 
Cooking Easy”’. 


Gold v0 


Criw' 


See Your 0 


or write for handsome free booklet to 
Weir Stove Company 


Taunton, Mass. 


sage before the meeting and given some 
thought to the topic, so that after the paper all 
can take part in the discussion. 

The important thing to bear in mind when 
preparing to lead a meeting is that the most 
valuable contribution you can make is a sim- 
ple statement of your own opinions about the 
subject. Try to use as many illustrations 
as you can, taking them out of your own ex- 
perience. A good plan is to pick out two or 
three poems or hymns and ask other mem- 
bers to read them after you have finished. 
Do not plan to speak for more than ten or 
twelve minutes; sometimes a five-minute 
talk is the very best. Whenever you can, 
ask your minister to be present and take 
part in the discussion, 

Above all, do not be afraid to say whatever 
seems to you worth while. You can get 
valuable experience in public speaking out 
of these meetings. 


ae 
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<> ==. SuGGESTIONS FoR OCTOBER, ~~~ 


October 8. Small service is true -service. 
The kindly thoughtfulness of a little captive 
maid and its great results. The importance 
of little. things—the boy who saved Holland 
from being flooded when the dikes broke; 
think of cases you have known where a little 
act has had great results. Why do we so 
often ignore small kindnesses? ‘The value of 
courtesy; what-is meant by chivalry? Read 
the ‘story of Booker Washington’s sweeping 
a room in “ Up from Slavery,” and sing George 
Herbert’s hymn, ‘‘Teach me, my God and 
King.” 

October 15. Whois my neighbor? Dis- 
cuss the question of race-prejudice—why 
did the Jews have no dealings with the 
Samaritans? “Have we any responsibilities 
to the foreigners who have come to our 
shores? Read passages from Mary Antin’s 
“The Promised Land,” or Elias Tobenkin’s 
“Witte Arrives,” or A. M. Rihbany’s “A 
Far Journey.’”’ What is done in your town 
for the foreigners? What is the Young 
Men’s Christian Association doing? Sing 
Dr. Hosmer’s--hymn ‘‘O beautiful, my 
country.’ 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The October meeting of the Cambridge 
Association of Ministers will be omitted. 
The next meeting will be held in Newton, 
with Dr. Charles W. Wendte, on November 
6:4) 


Application for certificate for admission 
to the Fellowship by Rev. William Howatt 
Gardner of Hammonton, N.J. (Universalist), 
has been received by this Committee. Signed, 
Leon A. Harvey, Walter Reid Hunt, James 
A. Fairley, Middle States Committee. 


The Ministers’ Monday Club will meet 
at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Monday, Octo- 
ber 9, at 11 A.M. Rev. Abram Powell of 
Braintree will preside. Rev. John H. Wil- 
son of Framingham, Rev. C. F. Dole, and 
Rev. H. W..Pinkham of Melrose will open 
a symposium on ‘‘Impressions of the Minis- 
ters’ Institute.” Meeting open to the public. 


The autumn meeting of the Worcester Con- 
ference will be held October .11.and 12, with 
the First Unitarian Society, Hudson, Mass., 
Rev. Harold IL. Pickett, minister. On 
Wednesday evening Rev. S. M. Crothers, 
D.D., will preach. On Thursday morning, 
after devotional service conducted by Rev. 
H. C. Merrill of Harvard, addresses on ‘‘’ The 
Ideal Church Budget”’ will be given by Prof. 
Henry Wilder Foote and Rev. S. B. Nobbs. 
In the afternoon Rev. H..F. Lion will report 
on the Tent Mission on.Cape Cod, and Rev. 
William Safford Jones will speak on ‘‘ The 
Renaissance of Religion.’ 


The South Middlesex Conference will meet 
for its 143d session at the Unitarian church, 
Watertown, Rev. Ernest S. Meredith, min- 
ister, on Wednesday, morning and after- 
noon, October 11. The topic for the day 
will be “‘Unitarian Methods: What shall 
we do to make the Unitarian Awakening a 
Practical and Effective Movement?” Ad- 
dresses by Rev. Edgar Swan Wiers and 


“Rev. Louis C. Cornish will be followed by ais- 


cussjon, opened by Rev. Joseph P. Mac-| 
Carthy. A devotional service will be con- 

ducted by Rev. William W. Bell of Stone- 

ham. In the afternoon an address will be 

given by Rev. Samuel R. Maxwell, with 

discussion opened by Rev. Loren B. Mac- 

donald. Delegates are requested to pro- 

vide box luncheon. 


Churches. 


ANDOVER, N.H.—Congregational Uni- 
tarian Society, Rev. Henry G. Ives: This 
little parish in the foothills of the White 
Mountains is showing the same pluck that 
has enabled it to be a leader of the section, 
although there are less than fifty houses in 
the village. Large congregations welcomed 
Mr. Ives back from his tent-preaching mis- 
sion on Cape Cod; the Sunday-school is 
fully equipped to do business and, under s { ; 
the able leadership of Mrs. Farr, has probably | Clarify the mind of the community and of 
the largest enrolment of any Sunday-school | the church constituency regarding the 

| 


$. Dutton, San Francisco. 


President Wilbur 
of the Unitarian School for the Ministry, 
Rev. Dr. Hosmer, minister-emeritus, and 
Rev. H. E. B. Speight, minister, also spoke. 
During the evening a letter was read from 
Rev. J. H. Lathrop, Brooklyn, N.Y., formerly 
minister of the church. 


Granp Rapips, Micu.—All Souls’ Church, 
Rev. Daniel Roy Freeman: The church as 
a whole and in its several departments has 
begun the work of the new year with unani- 
mous and joyous energy. The large and 
solid accomplishments of last season have 
aroused the greatest confidence concerning 
the future. The public meetings held last 
December in the Hotel Pantlind served to 


in the denomination for a church located in a/| Principles of All Souls’. The better under- 
small village. The Ladies’ Industrial So- | standing of the meaning of Universal Re- 
ciety is getting busy for its annual fair to be | ligion which has grown up has awakened a 
held October 13, at which in former years | Positive devotion within the church and 
as much as $300 has been raised. Mr. Ives creasing respect and attention in the 
is giving a series of sermons on the definite City at large. On a single Sunday, without 
beliefs of Unitarians. The Lend-a-Hand_ Previous solicitation, after the principles of 
Clubs are thriving, as usual, and the meet-|the church had been proclaimed, twenty- 
ings of the young people on Sunday evenings ; five persous signed the membership roll. 
bid fair to have a successful year. Monthly | Last winter a group of men formed them- 
evening services are to be arranged with out- | selves into a club, the only object of which, 
of-town speakers. During the present year | 45 stated in the constitution, was “actively 
Mr. Ives is taking some special work at. and vigorously to promote Universal Re- 
Harvard, returning during the week-ends/ligion.” One of the gentlemen gave $100 
for the Sunday preaching. _|for newspaper advertising. The club as a 
whole supported the movement and the 
BERKELEY, CaL.—First Unitarian Church, ' public was kept informed of the services 
Rev. H. E. B. Speight: The anniversary of the church. The club, also, published a 
dinner, one of the series of events in the pamphlet by Mr. Freeman on ‘‘What All 
celebration of the twenty-fifth anniversary Souls’ Church of Universal Religion Stands 
of the founding of the First Unitarian Church, | For.”” The members used very energetic 
held recently in Unity Hall, was de-} personal measures to gather large Sunday 
clared to be the most successful social} congregations. ‘The subscribers increased 
gathering in the history of the church. One : last year thirty-three per cent. The Women’s 
of the most pleasing features of the aiuea Band raised $961.89 as compared with 
occurred at the close of the dinner, when a! $517.33 the year before. The most ad- 
birthday cake with twenty-five lighted | mirable spirit animates, also, the other 
candles was brought in, and the pastor called | organizations within the church; the Sunday- 
the earliest roll of the church, twenty-five | school, the Fortnightly Club, the Samaritan — 
among those present responding, coming for- | Society, and the Class in Religion and Life. 
ward and blowing out one candle each.| Mr. Freeman is a frequent speaker at all 
Two of this number, Mrs. R. P. Thomas, | manner of public functions. . He is regularly 
La Loma House, and J. L. Scotchler, were | in requisition at the literary clubs and was 
the only members of the first group of thirty-|asked by the chief of them to deliver the 
two persons who on July 12, 1891, signed; address at their celebration of the tercen- 
the roll, who were present at the anniversary |tenary of the death of Shakespeare. 
dinner. Following this ceremony the pastor }|There has been spasmodic agitation in the 
then called the roll backward of recent|city during past years to secure a more 
members, most of whom have joined the] reasonable treatment of the county prisoners. 
church during the present ministry, and these} Mr. Freeman last year organized a com- 
came forward and relighted the candles. | mittee of representative citizens to find an 
Prof. William Carey Jones, chairman of the | immediate solution for the problem. Mr. 
board of trustees, presided and called upon|G. J. Johnson, a trustee of All Souls’ who 
Rev. E. B. Payne, first minister of the church, |has long been deeply concerned in the 
and previously, in the seventies, first minister | matter, took charge of the affair, and by 
of the First Congregational Church, who! tireless and wise effort secured the purchase by 
gave a brief address. J. L. Scotchler, a| the county of Kent ofa work-farm. The bene- 
member of the first board of trustees, spoke | ficial results are already strikingly apparent. a, 
in reminiscent vein of the spirit which had| Plans for the ensuing year have already ~ 
animated the founders of the church. Local | been projected and are being executed. The 
clergymen who were present were Rev. Dr.| church has offered its parlor as a place of © 
Parsons, rector of St. Mark’s, Rev. J. A. B.|rehearsal for the newly forming Grand 
Fry, and Rev. H. J. Loken. Rev. R. C.| Rapids Symphony Orchestra, and has guar- bd 
Brooks, Rev. G. G. Eldredge, and Rev. D. A. | anteed the salary of the conductor for four 
Pitt sent apologies for absence and con-!months, until the movement can ca 
gratulatory messages. Dr. Parsons made a! public support. An Emerson 


most happy speech, which was received with organized last year anc contin 


cee . 

Jadies is to have a class to teach house- 
keeping to New Americans. The Philan- 
_ thropic Committee of the Women’s Band is 

working out a method to co-ordinate the 

different agencies in the city and county 
which have to do with the public help or 
| correction of women. Another committee 
: has arranged an admirable course of 
lectures and recitals for the coming season. 

The attendance and the morale of the first 
services of this new year have been such 
as to fill all who love All Souls’ Church and 
the principles for which it stands with the 


greatest buoyancy and encouragement. On- 


, September 17 Mr. Freeman began to hold 
evening services in the Unitarian church in 
Grand Haven. The prospects are good for 
a growing and vigorous Unitarian move- 
ment in that thriving city. 


Lynn, Mass.—Second Congregational So- 
ciety: The service of installation of Rev. 
Maxwell Savage as minister of this church 
will take place on Friday evening, October 

_ 6. The following is the order of service: 
Responsive reading and scripture, Rev. 
William Stanley Nichols, North Andover, 
_ Mass.; invocation and prayer of installation, 
Rey. Paul Revere Frothingham; sermon, 
Rey. Minot Simons, Cleveland, Ohio; act 
of installation, Clifton Colburn, chairman of 
the board of trustees; right hand of fellow- 
ship, Rev. Samuel McChord Crothers, Cam- 
bridge; address to the people, Rev. Louis C. 
Cornish; the congregational hymn, written 

by Rey. Minot J. Savage, father of Rev. 
Maxwell Savage; welcome to the city, Rev. 
Frederick W. Perkins, First Universalist 
Church, and Rev. C. Thurston Chase, Central 
Congregational Church, Lynn, Mass. 


StoneHAM, Mass.—The First Unitarian 


Church, George William Bell, Ph.D.: The} 
bus Day, October 12, at the First Parish’ 


undertaking of repainting and redecorating 
the interior of the church and chapel, and of 
making other extensive improvements has 
just been completed. The entire color 
scheme adopted at the time the church was 
built in 1868 has been changed, with. the 
elaborate and complicated effects reduced to 
the two colors of buff and brown. ‘The 
universal opinion seems to be that the 
church interior is now very beautiful. A 
rededication service will be held on Sunday, 
October 8, at 4 P.M. when Rev. Louis C. 
Cornish will deliver the address. At the 


preach the first of a series of four sermons 
on successive Sundays, upon the new pulpit- 
panel texts which constitute the unique 
_ feature of the decorative scheme. These 
_ panels proclaim in Biblical texts the message 
of Unitarianism to the world. The first of 

these is, ‘‘ There is but one God—the Father, 
_ of whom are all things, and we in him.” 


pow. cdeereonals, 
0 eee 
ah H. Crooker, D.D., and his 


; Ohio, — 


morning service of October 8 the minister will | 


‘ 


“eo eens nok : my a “ai in 
|The Women’s Alliance Branch of Revere, 


Mass., announce their Annual Fair, which 
will be held in the church vestry the last 
week of October. Articles for sale are 
solicited from other Branches which have so 
faithfully contributed for the assistance of 
this ancient ‘‘Church of Christ in Rumney 
Marsh” in previous years. Packages may 
be sent in care of the president of the Revere 
Branch, (Mrs.) Frances Tufts, 66 Proctor 
Avenue, Revere, Mass. 


Rev. George Batchelor is the only surviv- 
ing ex-editor of the Christian Register. On 
the 3d of July last he celebrated the 
eightieth anniversary of his birth. He is 
also the only surviving ex-secretary of the 
American Unitarian Association—not count- 
ing Dr. Eliot, who passed from the secretary- 
ship to the presidency of the American Uni- 
tarian Association. Of the older men who 
have been chairmen of the National Con- 
ference and members of it from the beginning 
only Dr. Batchelor and Dr. James De Nor- 
mandie survive. 


The work of Mrs. Katherine Weller of 
Montreal, one of the most devoted of our 
Canadian Unitarian women, in ‘nursing 
French wounded entitles her to our appre- 
ciation and support. She has recently left 
Cannes, in Southern France, after four 
months’ night-work in the hospital there, 
and is now at Gréoux-les-Bains engaged in 
a similar service. The French hospitals 
find it very difficult to provide for the needs 
of their ever-increasing patients. Clothing, 
socks, rubber coats,-underwear, shoes, and 
sweaters are especially in demand. Con- 
tributions of money or clothing may be sent 
to Mrs. Evans, for Mrs. Weller’s French 


‘Hospital Fund, Essex Hall, Essex Street, 


Strand, London, W. C., England. 


The Sudbury Sale. 
The Sudbury Alliance Branch, on Colum- 


Church in Sudbury, will hold its usual sale 
of aprons, fancy articles, candies, pickles, 
and preserves, and serve a harvest dinner 
from 12 M. to 3 P.M. at seventy-five cents per 
plate for adults and fifty cents for children 
under twelve years. Barges will meet at 
South Sudbury the train leaving the North 
Station, Boston, at 11.50 A.M. ‘The Branch 
solicits the continued assistance and patron- 


age of its friends. 


The Tickeeia. School. 


To those friends of the School who have 
been instrumental in forwarding its pur- 
poses or who have been in close touch with 
its aims and efforts, the opening of this first 
term in the new quarters was an occasion 
of especial interest. A goodly number 
gathered in the living-room, where a devo- 
tional service was conducted by Rev. A. M. 
Rihbany, whose words of council and in- 
spiration have been a stimulus and a bless- 
ing at the beginning of other years. 

Several changes in the plans for instruc- 
tion have been made. Miss Harriet E. 
Johnson will give the course in Church His- 
tory, formerly given by Dr. Crooker, and 
Rev. Charles T. Billings will conduct the 
course on The Hexateuch, formerly given 
by.Miss Johnson. 


= * 
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There is a.changed plan for the Social 
Welfare lectures. These will be given on 
Thursday afternoons at two, at Abraham 
Lincoln School Hall, and will be attended 
by the students of the School and by the 
kindergarten teachers of Boston. ‘The in- 
teresting programme begins with Dr. J. R. 
Brackett’s lecture on ‘‘The Field of Social 
Service.” ° 

The instruction for Sunday-school workers 
which has been given on Saturday mornings 
of other years in Channing Hall will be dis- 
continued this year. The students of the 
School will take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity offered by the arrangement which 
Boston University has made this year in 
this special department of instruction. Dr. 
Norman Richardson, head of the department 
of psychology of the University, Dr. Walter 
Athearn, well known to summer students 
at Meadville and at the Shoals, and others 
will present courses on Child Psychology, 
Principles of Moral and Religious Educa- 
tion, and on Methods. ‘These lectures will 
be given at Walker Building, 525 Boylston 
Street, beginning Saturday, October 14. 

The distinction of the lecturers and their 
wide experience in this particular depart- 
ment of education recommend these courses 
to all who can possibly arrange to attend 
them. A small fee will be charged. Special 
circulars may be obtained from Mrs. Guild, 
33 West Cedar Street, or by sending to Rev. 
W. I. Lawrance, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 


Already acknowledged... ...............++. ++ $2,120.29 

Aug. 3. Mr. & Mrs. George S. Hobbs, Portland, 
RA Sn. Se eee 50.00 
25. Mrs. E. C. Lewis, Plains, Mont......... 5.00 
ar Associate: MGmBers. 6-50) sje: nse oe acct 17.00 
Sept. 6. Stuart P. Eckstein, Pittsburgh, Pa...... 2.00 
7. Society in Barnstable, Mass............ 55.00 
rr. Society in Warwick, Mass.............. 13.00 

11. Society in Petersham, Mass., to create a 
life membership. .............-.000- 50.00 
11. Society in Petersham, Mass............ 92.75 
25. Society in Ottawa, Can....... Se Pies 10.00 
a7. Associate Members. ......... 2002000 22.50 

RECEIVED THROUGH THE UNITARIAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. 

Sept. 28. Society in Barre, Mass.....:.......+> 10.00 
$2,447.54 


Henry M. Wiis, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Police Board of Baltimore have im- 
ported two Airedale terriers from England, 
which were bred and trained for police work. 


Deaths. 


BAILEY.—In Barre, Mass., September 29, Minerva 
A. Bailey, wife of Rev. Alvin F. Bailey. 


position of private secretary. References exchanged. 


Y geet hey as companion, attendant, or could fill the 
Address X. Y. Z., care Christian Register. 


OUSEKEEPER’S position wanted by refined and 
H. experienced lady of fifty, in family where a maid is 
kept. Good manager. References given and required. 
Address A., care Christian Register. 


R WANTED.—An experienced teacher of 
Pee este of high school grade who would like to 
spend a winter South could secure immediate position by 
addressing Lyman Ward at Camp Hill, Alabama. Salary 


$50 a month. 


OF SEVENTEEN YEARS’ EXPE- 
LAREN CE as organist and choir director. N. E. 
Conservatory training. Available for position at once. 
Suburban town near Arlington preferred. dress Mrs. 
Alma W. Allen, 16 Woodland Street, Arlington, Mass. 


. Pleasantrics, 


“T did make a bad break that time, I ad- 
mit,” said Mrs. Twickembury. “‘Next time 
J will be more circumscribed.” 


“My dear, this pie is a poem!’’ exclaimed 
hubby, in glad surprise. ‘‘ Your own work?” 
“The cook collaborated,” she admitted with 
some hesitation.—71t-Bits. 


And Another Fourth—Bacon: “I see 
about one-fourth of the area of the United 
States is still covered by forests.”” Egbert: 
“And another fourth, I expect, by mort- 
gages.” — Yonkers Statesman. 


“T hear that all of the clever writers are 
deserting the magazines to write for the 
movies.’ ‘You were misinformed; the 
clever writers haven’t been in the magazines 
for some time now.”’—Puck. 


/ 


Mother (to little girl engaged in grooming 
with a nail-brush a newly born kitten): 
“O Maisie, I don’t think that the mummy- 
cat would like to see you doing it that way.”’ 
Maisie: ‘Well: mummy, I couldn’t lick it.” 
Punch (London). 


A rising young artist was showing a lady 
through his studio. ‘This picture,” he said, 
stopping before one of his early efforts, “‘is 
one I painted to keep the wolf from the 
door.” ‘Indeed!’ replied the woman. 
‘““Then why don’t you hang it on the knob, 
where the wolf can see it?’ —British Weekly. 


- A drill sergeant was drilling the recruit 
squad in the use of the rifle. All went 
smoothly until blank cartridges were distrib- 
uted. The recruits were instructed to load 
their pieces and stand at ‘“‘ready,” and then 
the sergeant gave the command, ‘Fire at 


will!’’ Private Lunn was puzzled. He low- 
ered his gun. ‘‘ Which one is Will?”’ he asked. 
Selected. 


Prompter (to leader of supers at dress re- 
hearsal of stirring Roman drama): ‘Now, 
are you all right with the cue?’’ Leader: 
“T am so, sir. When the man in the sheet 
(toga) hollers, ‘Katy Field,’ we get ready, 
and when he sings out, ‘Rum and crackers’ ’’— 
Prompter (frantically): ‘‘‘ Caitiff, yield’— 
‘Rome and Gracchus,’ stupid!’’ Leader: 
““Jesso, sir» When he says that we are 
to go for the chap in the brass weskit.’”’— 
British Weekly. 


Ezra Haskins, constable of a New England 
village, had an exalted opinion of his ability 
as a detective. He read everything he could 
find on the career of Sherlock Holmes, until 
he imagined that he had thereby acquired 
wonderful deductive abilities. ‘‘ Now, gentle- 
men,’’ said he on one occasion to his assistants 
in a particular case, ““we have traced these 
clews, the footprints of the horse and the 
footprints of the man, right up here to this 
stump. From the stump on there’s only the 
footprints of the horse. Now, gentlemen, 
the question arises: What has become of the 
man?’’—Contributed. 


To the great relief of the neighbors, the 
snobbish and unpopular Jones family were 
moving. Whilst the furniture was being 
brought out some difficulty was experienced 
in removing a pianoforte from an upper room, 
and some one proposed getting it through a 
large window and sliding it down. Then 
came a suggestion from the Jones’s next-door 
neighbor, who had long fostered the deepest 
enmity toward them, though until now she 
had attempted to conceal it. ‘‘No,”’ she 
said acidly, all her pent-up bitterness at 
last showing itself in her tone, ‘‘let it come 
out as it went in—on the instalment system!”’ 
Contributed. 


|HEART AND VOICE 
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A BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES FOR 
THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 


Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF “THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
“THE CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


NEW EDITION. 
— 


At this. season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of their Sunday-schools, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this work. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes, 
together with 24 liturgies for regular sessions and special 
occasions. 

“Heart and Voice” has been adopted by a large number 
of Liberal Christian Sunday-schools throughout the United 
States. Recently, after allowing sufficient time to elapse 
for its thorough trial, a circular letter was sent to the officers 
and pastors of these schools asking for their opinion of its 
merits and value in their work. The replies, almost in- 
variably favorable, have been so gratifying to both com- 
piler and publisher that we venture to reproduce a few of 
the more characteristic of them as a guide to other Sunday- 
schoo] committees in search of a suitable Song and Service 
Book. In so doing we also thank our friends and co- 
workers for valuable suggestions for the improvement of 
the work, which, so far as may be practicable, we shall 
adopt in future editions. 

Northampton, Mass. 

“*Heart and Voice’ has been used in our Sunday-school 
for the past two years. All our Sunday-school workers 
consider it a very satisfactory book. The book is full 
of beautiful and dignified music. I like the Church 
hymns interspersed.” 

Peabody, Mass. 

“The atmosphere of ‘Heart and Voice’ impressed me. 
To see the book on the table or piano gave forth a song. 
It is a very sympathetic volume, well suited for the Sun- 
day-school and the home circle.” 

New Orleans, La. 

“We find ‘Heart and Voice’ altogether sane and sweet 
and strong. We don’t cut anything, the music out of the 
services or the stanzas out of the songs, and thereby we 
realize their full worth. Pray report for us that we love 
and treasure our ‘Heart and Voice’ books.” 

Hartford, Conn. 

“We equipped our Sunday-school with ‘Heart and 
Voice’ because its services dealt with concrete Biblical 
materials, admirably collated; because the hymns and 
songs and carols contained sentiments which we could 
appreciate with our minds while we sang them in the 
joy of our hearts—and because, finally, there was a fitness 
between the words and the music; on the whole, which gave 
the book unity and power.” 

Hamilton, Ohio. Universalist Sunday-school. 

“ After using ‘Heart and Voice’ for a year, and comparing 
it with other books, I found it more complete and far su- 
perior. I know of no compilation of religious poetry of 
equal literary merit. The services are conveniently classi- 
fied, and strong in their beauty, simplicity, and unity of 
“thought. The music is singable. The book is well liked 
by our school.” 

Newport, RI. Channing Memorial Church. 

“T value the many church hymns the book contains, and 
which have been wisely selected.... The services for 
ordinary and special Sundays are rich and full. The 
prayers are full of the spirit of worship.” __ 

Rochester, N.Y. 

“We especially like the prayers. They always seem to 
fit in with any service.” 

Washington, D.C. Universalist Church. 

“Tt is much liked by our Sunday-school. Personally 
I consider it the best Sunday-school Song and Service Book 
Ihaveeverseen. Theservices add very greatly to the value 
of the work. They are modern and devout.” 

Barnard Memorial. ’ Boston, Mass. 

“T am glad to express my hearty satisfaction with ‘Heart 
and Voice,’ both as a superintendent and minister, and its 
great helpfulness in our work. We use it in the children’s 
Church Service, and this is a severer and more thorough test 
of its worth than the briefer service of a Sunday-school. 
The liturgical portions, the large number of fine singable 
hymns, and the many selections we can use as anthems by 
our amateur choir make the book especially useful to us.” 


Send for copy of HEART AND VOICE, 
Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
To Sunday-schools: 50 cents, carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Of Underground Refuse Disposal 


Keeps your garbage out of sight 
in the qronnd, evar: from the cat,” 
BE Ie eich toot Hida how 
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re STEPHENSON, Underground Garbage 
wm tater “8 and Refuse Receivers 


Pia sa paTore 


A Fireproof Receiver for ashes, sweepings and oily 
waste in house or GARAGE. 

Our Underground Earth 
Closet means. freedom from 
polluted water. ~ 

Look for our Trade Marks 

Inuse12 yrs. It paysto lookusup. 
Sold direct. Send for catalogue. 


C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 
19 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


Antique Viewsofye 
Towne of Boston 


JAMES H. STARK 


‘““Some of the views are taken frem 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.”’ 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
Each girl's personality observed and developed. 


Write for circulars. 
West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
\ MRS, CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


L-LIFE iN THE COUNTRY. 
pS hb ath health conditions. Careful supervision 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 
promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low 
charges. Scholarships. 9 


PROCTOR ACADEMY * 5 
ANDOVER, N.H cori 


a liberal, practical education, 
arts course. 


under trained teachers. 


THE MACDUFFIE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS ; 2 ie 
A school with general and college courses which equips for social duties while cee 
English, Modern Languages, 
Gymnasium, tennis, horseback riding, swimming. 
afford privileges of opera, lectures, recitals, theatres, etc. 27t! ge , 
SCHOOL OF HOUSECRAFT, on plan of English schools, develops efficiency and — 
poise in household management. Resident pupils in separate house conduct ho L 


JOHN MACDUFFIE, Ph.D... MRS. JOHN MACDU 


Art, Music. Full househo 
Close enough to city to 


usehold 


